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TO THE PUBLIC, 


Tus Nortuzan Liout is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interests are not partisan in their character : 
butall communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey genera] intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of theirown. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 








Political Science. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
THE PRESENT TIMES. 





BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 


The times in which we live are characterized by 
numerous uliar and striking circumstances. 
Were we inhabitants of another planet, merely look - 
ing down and watching passing events, they would 
still excite our interest and our curiosity; but when 
we reflect on our own destiny, or that of our coun- 
try, or of the world, they assume a startling and 
absorbing importance. 

I have supposed, but it is with great diffidence, 
that I might profitably employ the space allotted to 
this subject, in asking your attention to some of 
the points that have more particularly engaged my 
attention. 

It is now nearly thirty years since the great game 
of war was brought to an end in Europe. During 
the progress of that contest, every nation in it was 
a sufferer. Millions of human subjects were its 
victims, and hundreds of millions of debt were ac- 
cumulated. The social condition of every coun 
was affected; nor was there a family th: t the 
continent that was not called upon to mourn the loss 
of some of its comforts or its blessings. A period 
of apparent apathy succeeded. From time to time, 
intestine divisions have arisen in one or other king- 
dom or principality, and occasionally civil war has 
been excited; but it has been the policy, and the 
successful policy of the t powers of » to 
—— any general outbreak. The Netherlands 

ve been dismembered, and Belgium has been 
erected into a kingdom. Italy has revolted in seve- 
ral of its provinces, but the revolt has been immedi- 
ately subdued. France has undergone the three 
days’ revolution, and deposed one king and elected 
another. Spain has been and continues to be the 
seat of grievous domestic broils, and Portugal is 
scarcely restrained from following the example ; and 
yet, with all these and many more exciting causes, 
any of which, in the days of Charles XII., or Fred- 
erick the Great, or Louis XI'V., would have been 
er oon seen ane of armed men, a 
general conflict has been avoided. 

I may be told, in explanation of this, that the 
resources of the different powers have been exhaust- 
ed; that their er have learned that war is de- 
structive principally to them; and that have 
admonished their sovereigns of its danger to the sta- 
bility Raton thrones. It a — gt ~ 

nciples of a more pacific policy are 

themselves into the councils of states- 
men, and that public opinion will no longer tolerate 
1 
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the sacrifice of the resources of a nation, but for 
causes affecting its honor and i dence. It may 
be so: all true hearted men shou and pray 
for such a result. But what, in fact, is the actual 
condition of affairs in this respect? Has not the 
theatre of belligerent operations been merely trans- 
ferred from the centre to the confines of civilization, 
and have not all the great maritime powers of Eu- 
rope been in contests with semi-civilized 
or barbarous countries, and evidently aimed to ex- 


"| tend their power over them? England, whose means 


are the most stupendous, and whoalready has s- 
sions in avery nook and corner of the globe, has re- 
cently eme from two wars of this description. 
In the one case, the encroachments of Russia were 
the plea for offensive gwen sy Papas by his 
emissaries, appeared to be excitin neighboring 
countries a ber dominion in {ndi a ie) 
feared that he would approach too near to the con- 
fines of her magnificent empire. I am now merely 
stating the progress of events, without poornig. Se 
condemn or applaud the course that was taken. War 
ensued ; the armies of the East India Company in- 
vaded the territory of Affghanistan; deposed the 
monarch, and sent him into captivity, stormed its 
fortresses; occupied its cities; and, under a nominal 
sovereign, remained masters of the country. A tem- 

ry disaster ensued, with a fearful loss of lives; 
Canela she has been successful—again she has 
recovered all her former conquests, and now she has 
retired of her own free will. She has displayed the 

er of civilized European warfare in lands where 
it was before unknown, and its effects are transmit- 
ted and felt throughout the deserts and mountains of 
the farthest interior of Asia. 

Look again at China, a country the most arrogant 
and the most exclusive in its foreign relations—one 
that made a mockery of ambassadors sent to form 
amicable commercial relations—she who, within 
the last half century, insulted two of the nobility of 
En , who in succession were despatched with 
tenders of friendship. To European nations she 
permitted access at only a single port, and even there 
obstacles and difficulties were constantly interposed 
to the maintenance of mercantile intercourse. _ 

While pursuing this course, and harrassed and in- 
jured by the iniquities of the opium trade, she com- 
mitted indignities on the subjects of England. An 
invasion her territory followed; and although 
scarcely successful at first, yet the increased arma- 
ments that from time to time were despatched, have 
proved sufficient to trate some of her most im- 
portant districts, to threaten one of her most an- 
cient cities. The contempt that was exercised to- 


try| wards foreign nations has passed away forever.. 


China has sued for peace, and the present generation 
may yet see her envoys at the courts of Europe. 

ow is it with the barbarous tribes with which 
England is in contact? At the Cape of Good Hope, 
a possession principally of importance as a resting 
place for her Indian marine, there is an incessant 
strife with the savages on its border. The colony is 
guarded on its whole circumference by armed farm- 
ers, who subdue for a time or destroy their wild 
neighbors; and if the same has not taken place in 
New Holland, or Van Dieman’s Land, it is because 
the natives are too few to need any active demon- 
strations. 

When we turn to France, we find a course of con- 
duct quite analogous, and yet there can be no doubt 
but that it has been adopted and pursued without 
concert of action with other powers. Algiers com- 
mitted some offence, and Charles, with a view, pro- 
bably, of relieving himself from the remnant of the 
legions of Bonaparte, and desirous also of minister- 
ing to the national fondness for war, sent an army to 
conquer it. Colonization followed, and it has been 
maintained by the present monarch ; but probably no 
colony has ever in the same period of time cost 
more blood and treasure. The fierce Arab, on its 
confines, is ever ready for the combat, and although 
repulsed and discomfited, is prepared on the suc- 
ceeding day fora renewed conflict. 

Not content _ this, it is stated Be owt gg &- 

i 8 an tion, ‘or the 
Eoneeet of Maskeasases, bes jan departed from the 





French shores. In the islands of the Pacific, she 
has also exibited her fleets, and one of ber admirals 
has recently taken formal possession of the Mar- 
quesas. 

A third power, Russia, has for years been at- 
tempting the con of Circassia. has been re- 
peatedly baffled, but returns with new armies to the 
attack. Sooner or later, she will probably succeed. 
Her designs on the integrity of the Turkish empire 
are too transparent to deceive the most inattentive. 
In all its dependencies, she is fomenting disorder, 
either by open and direct encouragement, or by 
availing herself of the influence of her national re- 
ligion. In our own times, the Sultan has lost Greece 
and Egypt, and his tenure over many other provinces 
is feeble and unstable. 

If we turn from Europe to our own continent, 

does it/not present some analagous appearances? 
The whole of South America is disturbed; it is lite- 
rally the land of volcanoes and of earthquakes. Its 
military governments, most wretchedly misnamed 
republics, are in constant collision; and even if they 
are enabled to patch up a temporary arrangement, 
civil war, of the most barbarous description, ensues. 
Murder and rapine are its constant accompani- 
ments. There is no security for life or property. 
Foreign powers can hence entertain no confidence 
in them, and sooner or later they must fall under the 
‘awrow~ yang of some powerful ally. We have an il- 
ustration of all this in the case of Texas, a pro- 
vince equal in magnitude to many European king- 
doms, torn from the grasp of Mexico, and now ra- 
pidly colonizing by the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Even our own country also, without concert, and 
evidently in obedience to some general law of Pro- 
vidence, has followed, if it did not commence, the 

eculiar warfare of which I have been speaking. 
tme be understood, in all that I have stated, as 
merely describing events as they have occurred, 
without waiting to characterize them. Some may 
be, and I doubt not are, deserving of the strongest 
moral reprobation—unprovoked in their origin, and 
often carried out with the most barbarous cruelty. 
It isnot, however, my object to dwell on this; and 
I therefore proceed to remark, that the United States 
have for many years been pursuing a system of war- 
fare with the savages within their domain, that has led 
either to their extinction or expatriation. The once 
powerful tribes of New-England are dwindled tc « 
few individuals ; the New-York confederacy of the 
Six Nations is known only in history; and the south- 
ern tribes, which, even so late as General Jackson’s 
military career, encountered the storm of numerous 
desperate battles, before they yielded, have passed 
beyond the Mississippi. During the last war, Ohio 
was the frontier that witnessed the contest between 
the Indian and the white man. Where will the next 
battle between them be fought ? 

And this is the condition of the world, at a period 
when we are told that the sword is turning into the 
ploughshare—when men are cultivating the arts of 
peace, and governments are guided by reason, ra- 
ther than by the chances of the field! True, within 
our own border—in the fair land of England—in the 
sunny clime of France—throughout the dominions 
of the Austrian and Russian emperors, peace reigns, 
the progress of civilization is unimpeded, and men, 
we ron j hope, are growing wiser and better. But 
beyond this, the scene is quite a different one. 

1 cannot persuade myself but that these events are 
parts of the great designs of the Almighty, prepa- 
ratory to the introduction and diffusion of Christian- 
ity throughout the world. War, though a greatevil, 
is often followed by useful results. The campaigns 
of Bonaparte were not altogether productive of un- 
mixed injury. In some countries, his code, intro- 
duced at first at his dictation, has continued to be 
sanctioned, and has thus taken the place of the lum- 
bering and despotic enactments of feudal times ; 
and it is remarked by historians, that such was his 
activity of mind and desire for physical improve- 
ment, that he scarcely ever left a city without hav- 
ing introduced some changes, salutary to the health 
or the comfort of its inhabitants. 

It has indeed been said, and with great truth, that 
war is often the precursor of civilization. It must 
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of European knowledge. It has already done so 
throughout the great Anglo-Indian empire. No, 
other cause, probably, could have effected it. A few 
missionaries, ardent in their cause and intent on their 
duty, have been found sufficient to humanize many 
of the islands of the Pacific; but it would seem that 
a previous powerful agency is required to Open the 
way for them among the millions of Asia. 

In aid of all of this are brought the wonders of physi- 
Ca[ science, How amazing the change since the days 
of Columbus, when, with bis three small vessels, he 
accomplished the discovery of America! Gradually 
and by slow degrees, came on improvement in the 
manner of building and navigating ships, of increas- 
ing their rapidity in sailing, and of enabling them 
to carry a larger amount of products. Great navies 
were created for conquest and for commerce ; and 
when the science of ship building had, as it were, 

attained its acme—when the wide Atlantic was tra- 
versed in a brief month by ships (to our honor be it 
spoken, ) built in our own country, then followed the 
application of a power which had already wrought 
astonishing results in arts and manufactures. Fulton 
was successful in river navigation with it, and the 
wide domain west of us has bloomed and blossomed 
| as the rose. Next the mighty Mississippi became 
! the recipient of its agency, and lastly, the ocean. 
Need I add, that distant nations have thus been 
brought into fraternal communion with each other; 
that the facilities of mutual intercourse are marvel- 
| lously increased, and that the world appears more 
| like one family than it has ever done since the earli- 
| 
| 





est age? 

Are these the signs of a brighter day to the world, 
or are they merely the clouds and sunshine of our 
ordinary state of existence? For myself, I cherish 
the conviction that they are the precursors of the 
universal diffusion of civilization and Christianity. 


‘¢ Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s bowers 
Aad snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s towers, 
O’er all the plains, where barbarous hordes afar 
| On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer, 

And smooth the terrors of the Arctic year; 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 
Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, unbiad 

The frozen heart, and mingle mind with mind ; 
Wich sudden youth shall slumbering science start, 
And call to life each long forgotten art ; 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore, 

And breathe to wond’ring worlds her mystic lore.”’ 











Agriculture. 





(For theNorthern Light.) 
‘(EFFECT OF FROST ON PLANTS.” 





BY VIATOR. 





Under this title, a late No. of Prof. Silliman’s 
Journal] contains a valuable paper on the manner in 
| which frost causes the death of plants; being prin- 
| cipally an abstract of a memuoir by the p>, Fee 
| botanist Dr. Lindley; on the effect produced on 

plants in England by the severe winter of 1837-38. 
| The close of the year 1837 was remarkably mild; 
| the thermometer not falling below 40°, and on the 
| 5thof January, the mercury was at 48°. From that 
| time, the cold increased; and on the 20th it reached 
its maximum of intensity, 44° below zero. 

This degree of cold was fatal to many plants and 
| trees that endure the cold of our severe winters with- 
| out injury; some of which were introduced from this 
country into Britain, and while here they endure a cold 
| of —30° to —40° with impunity, they there yielded 
| to one of —4}°. Among the trees so injured, was the 
| Fraxinus americana, or common White Ash, which 
| is found from Pennsylvania to Saskashawan river, or 
| even farther north. It was remarked that plants 
| from the southern part of the United States, such as 
| the Quercus vireus, or live oak, and Magnolia gran- 
| diflora, both from Florida and Georgia, escaped near- 
| ly unhurt, while trees like the ash and magnolia glau- 
| ea, or swamp laurel, found in Massachusetts, were 
| much injured in those parts of England usually con- 
| sidered the most exempt from the effects of cold. 
From a full examination of the subject, Dr. Lind- 

ley arrives at the conclusion ‘‘ that acclimation, in 

the strict sense of the term, is a chimera.”’” He 
| thinks the evidence furnished by the efforts made in 
| England to render tender plants hardy, by raising 
them for a long series of years, or growths from the 
seeds, in that climate, is perfectly conclusive, that a 
change in their structure and habits which will fit 
them to endure a low temperature, cannot be effect- 
ed. Of such plants, he instances the Lauro cerasus, 
the potato and the kidney bean. The half-hardy hy- 





open China to the influence of European arts and 


b 


brids, he does not consider sption to his rule, | 
as they are new creati by the art of man, | 
from parents, of which She-ne is hardy and the other 


jdelicate. = 

The death of plants by frost, has been sage 
attributed to the expansion of their fluids by c 
and the consequent rupture and destruction of their 
vessels.. Dr. Lindle + not think this:;correct, but 
adopts the ideas of Prof. Morren of Liege, who after 
a long and profound investigation of the matter, has 
arrived at the following conclusions: — 

‘* 1. That no organ whatever is torn by the action 
of frost, except in very rare cases when the vesicles 
of cellular tissue give way ; but the vesicles of plants 
are separated from each other without laceration. 

«2. That neither chlorophyll, the nucleus of cells, 
elementary fibre, starch or amylaceous matter, ra- 
ee nor the various crystals contained in vegeta- 

le tissue, undergo any alteration, unless perhaps in 
the case of amylaceous matter, which in some cases 
is converted into sugar, no doubt in consequence of 
the action of some acid formed by the decomposition 
of the organic parts. 

‘*3. That the action of frost operates separately 
upon each individual elementary organ, so that a fro- 
zen plant contains as many icicles as there are cavi- 
ties containing fluid; the dilation thus produced, 
not being sufficient to burst the sides of the cavities. 

‘4. That such dilatation is principally owing to 
the separation of the air contained in the water. 

‘**§. That this disengagement of air from water 
during the act of congelation, is the most injurious 
of all the phenomena attendant on freezing; introdu- 
cing gaseous matter into organs not intended to ela- 
borate it, and bringing about the first stage of a de- 
composition of the sap, and the matters it precipi- 
tates; so that with a thaw, commences a new chemi- 
cal action destructive of vegetable life. 

‘*6. That the expansion of the cells and aquifer- 
ous organs, drives a great quantity of water into the 
air cells and air vessels, so that the apparatus inten- 
ded to convey liquid only, contains water and air, 
while that which is naturally a vehicle for air, con- 
tains water. Such an invasion of functions must ne- 
cessarily be destructive of vegetable life, even if death 
were not produced in frozen plants by the decompo- 
sition of their juices, the loss of their excitability, and 
the chemical disturbance of all their contents.”’ 

Every surgeon is aware of the instantaneously fa- 
tal effect which the introduction of air into an artery 
while performing a surgical operation, produces; 
and though as the circulation of plants is less active 
than that of the human body, the effect cannot be so 
immediate. There seems no one reason why the sub- 
stitution of air for sap in vessels of the plant, 
should not prove eventually as destructive in the plant 
as in the animal. 

We imagine that some useful hints may be derived 
from the facts stated by Prof. Lindley, by those who 
are engaged in the culture of trees, particularly fruit 
trees. The injury which trees sustain from freezing, 
will always be in proportion to the fluid sap they 
contain; and this will depend on the vigor of the 
plant and the condition or comparative elaboration 
of its juices. If the wood ripens, that is if the elabo- 
ration of the sap and its consequent conversion into 
woody matter is complete in the autumn, it is indi- 
cated by the fall of the leaf at the proper time, the 
formation of terminal buds, and the general firm a 
pearance of the shoots. Such w contains little 
sap that can expand in freezing; and consequently 
in ordinary winters will bear frost with impunity. If 
the tree is thus free from sap at the commencement 
of the winter season, it will remain dry during that 
part of the year, unless unusual warmth should occur 
during the winter to promote the circulation; and it is 
to this circumstance, which throws a quantity of per- 
fectly fluid unelaborated sap into the tree, that the 

test danger of the tree is owing. It is well 
nown that a plant or tree of a half-hardy variety, 
will resist cold much more effectually when grown 
in a naturally dry soil, or one made so by thorough 
draining, or in a dry climate, than in a moist soil or 
a damp climate. e may select the varieties of the 
mulberry as a proof of this. When grown on a dry, 
marr soil, where the vegetation was not rapid or 
orced, some of these plants had stood the severity 
of our winters unprotected, without injury; when 
trees of the same variety, in rich, moist situations, 
perfected but little of their wood, continued growing 
until winter, and being overtaken when full of une- 
laborated juice, by the severe temperature of our 
winters, perished at once. 

Some of the changes produced by frost in the sub- 
stance of plants, may be seen in the chlorophyll or 
green coloring matter of the leaf and stem of some 
plants. Frost gives this substance at first a deeper 
green color, as may be seen in frozen apples, or the 
leaves of wheat; and the discolorization that ensues 





on thawing, makes the alteration of the tissue, and 


ess of decomposition. Another instructive 
a of the changs wilich plants subjected to se- 


vere frosts , May be seen in the conversion 
of the starch of potatoes into a saccharine substance 
by freezing; a fact not only perceptible to the taste, 


, | but also evident from the alcohol produced from fro- 


zen 5 potesene by distillation. 

r the severe frosts of winter have passed, or 
any considerable rise of temperature has occurred 
during the winter months, it is found that plants and 
trees contain more sap than they «do before such cold 
has passed; and this new sap is in the most favorable 
state to be acted upon by frost. Neuffer found by 
repeated observations, that the trees in the latitude 
of the University of Tubingen, contained from six to 
ten per cent more of aqueous matter in March than 
they did in January ; and to this fact, he reasonably 
attributes the pernicious effects of spring frosts. It 
is well understood by fiuit growers, that a warm 
February, succeeded as it egy J is by a cold, 
freezing March or April, is fatal to fruit. The pre- 
mature introduction of sap into the trees and fruit 
buds, affords the succeeding frosts the power of de- 
composing the fluid juices, and thus destroying the 
embryo fruit. Acting on this principle, without per- 
haps exactly understanding the necessity for the 
measure, or the reason of its being effectual, many 
owners of peach trees, and other delicate fruits, have 
in northern latitudes, been in the habit of guarding 
against such increase of temperature, by placing 
snow or ice around the trees, and covering the mass 
with swingle tow or straw, which would prevent its 
melting, until all danger from the action of frost had 
passed. The shores of our great lakes, affordsa cu- 
rious instance of the beneficial effect of a retardation 
of the circulation of sap, or a premature effort at 
vegetation. Reduced during the extreme cold of 
our winters to the freezing point, the increase of tem- 
perature in these vast bodies of water is very gradu- 
al; and while in the autumn they act as great heat- 
ers to prevent the access of early frosts; in the spring 
they retard all vegetation from premature winter or 
spring warmth, and hence their margins are justly 
celebrated as the most certain fruit districts of the 
country. The peach in these sections, rarely fails, 
because the low temperature of the lakes counteracts 
effectually the warmth ofa protracted February thaw, 
and thus prevents that accession of sap so fatal to 
this tree in situations less favorable, though perhaps 
in lower latitudes. 

Afier all the investigations, however, that have 
been made into the cause of the fatal effects of frost 
on plants, we imagine there is still abundant room 
for further observation and inquiry. That it will 
ever be —— understood, until the vital power 
of plants shall be ascertained, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. When the plant or the animal is thoroughly 
frozen, or the temperature reduced to that of dead 
matter in the same situation, the circulation is for- 
ever suspended, irritability is destroyed, and the pro- 
cess of tecampenilion, the inevitable result of death, 
has already commenced. The living trees of our fo- 
rests, during our most severe winters, retain in their 
interior, a temperature considerably higher than that 
of dead wood of the same size. Their irritability is 
not lost; the vital power is still retained, dormant if 
you please, but not extinct. There is as much dif- 
ference between a frozen plant in which the vital 
power is only dormant or suspended, and one in 
which it is extinguished, as there is between the con- 
dition of a bat, dormouse or frog, during their hyber- 
nation, and the same animals, when the vital power 
has become wholly extinct. In the one case, the 
tree or the animal retains the er of circulation, 


inert matter, subject to the same laws that govern 
substances destitute of vitality, without conservative 
or pene power, and hastening to decomposition 
and decay. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR MARCH, 1943. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 


The month of March 1843, will long be remem- 
bered as one of uncommon severity, of high, severe 
and boisterous winds, and the number of severe and 
tedious storms. Great damage, loss of property and 
lives, are said to have taken place at sea. The whole 
of the month bas nted more the aspect of a se- 
vere winter month, than one of spring. We have no 
recollection of so intense and severe weather at that 
season, without intermission. 

The prevailing winds have been north; 19 from 
that direction, 8 from the N. W.; 1 from the west, 
and 3 from the south. We have had 15 cloudy and 
10 stormy days; nine of snow and one of hail and 
rain. On looking over our diary and adding the 
quantity of snow, which we had entered as the 
storms occurred, omitting four which were so tn- 
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nutrition and growth; in the other, all that is left is | 
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fling we did not consider worth noting, and we find 
the amount to be 36 inches. 

When in the city a few days since, we were asked 
by a friend if we knew the depth of snow that had 
fallen the past winter? Our answer without much 
reflection, was from 5 to 6 feet: On referring to our 
diary, we were surprised to find our calculation so 
much under the reality. The first fall of snow com- 
menced on the 30th of November and continued un- 
til the Ist of December at noon, accompanied with 
a driving wind, which, with what fell afterwards, 
amounted to 32 inches. We have only 1 inch re- 
corded in January, although we experienced several 
storms, which would in all probability have amount- 
ed to 3 or 4inches more. In February we had 35 
inches, and in March 36 inches, making in all, not 
far from 9 feet. It has been estimated by some as 
high as 15feet! In the woods, where the winds have 
not had the power of drifting, it is estimated to be 
all of 3§ feet of solid, compact snow. Many of the 
narrow roads running north and south, are filled even 
with the tops of the fences, and teams are passing 
over the tops from 4} to 5 feet above the ground. 

The 4th, 5th and 6th were noted for cold, high and 
boisterous winds; a snow storm on the 10th and 13th 
and about 14 inches fell, damp and heavy, but the 
following day the wind changed to west, cold and 
boisterous, which soon drove the snow and increased 
the banks, which were already high It snowed 
again on the 15th, 16th and 17th, and on the 20th the 
trees, fences, &c. were covered with white frost. 

he 22d was famous for snow squalls. On the 23d, 
24th and 27th we experienced snow storms, more or 
less tedious, with high and driving winds. On the 
28th, we noticed a great depression of the barometer, 
and a rain storm soon followed, which much reduced 
the snow; a fog was observed rising from the low 

ounds. Owing to the banking and compactness of 

snow across the outlets, large quantities of water 
remained in the lower parts of the fields for several 
days. The small streams swelled some, but not as 
much as would have been expected. 

It is worthy of remark, that up to this date, (1st 
April,) not one of our spring birds has yet made their 
appearance, at least we have not observed any. The 
crows too have made themselves scarce in these 
parts; now and then one may be seen flitting across 
the fields, but they are mute as swans. 

first appearance of certain birds are generally 
considered harbingers of spring. The on note 
of the blue bird, is the first that generally greets the 
ear. The pheebe bird soon follows. Robins some- 
times arrive as early as February; generally in 
March. The arrival of the passenger pigeon, too, is 
considered a herald of spring. None of these birds 
have yet made their appearance. 

Last year the little gray sparrow never left us, but 
remained about the premises, in the bushes and un- 
der the piazza, receiving crumbs of bread from the 
window. A phoebe bird, which has hatched on a 
cap of one of the columns of our piazza, for several 
years, appeared last spring on the 17th day of March. 

The elm which stands at our front door, on the 3d 
of March, 1842, was leafing out; now the buds have 
not even commenced swelling. 

In looking over a table published in the Report of 
the Regents of the University to the Legislature in 
1842, we find that out of 35 years, the river only re- 
mained closed five years as late as April, one of 
which was as late as the 8th. Six years out of the 
35, it opened in February. 

**The winter of 1817-18 was long and intensely 
cold. On the 3d of March, 1818, the ice moved in 
a body downwards for some distance, and there re- 
mained stationary. It was not clear of ice until the 
25th. In 1820-21, the river closed on the 13th, open- 
ed on the 20th, and finally closed Dec. 1. This was 
one of the four winters during a century, in which 
the Hudson, between Powles Hook and New-York, 
was crossed on theice. The other three being 1740, 
1741, 1764-65, and 1799-80.”’ 








PREPARATION OF GROUND AND SEED FOR PLANTING 
CORN. 

A correspondent of the Cultivator, from Claver- 
ack, under the signature of ‘‘ Gleaner,” gives the 
following directions :—‘‘ Harrow your ground well 
before you furrow it, and plant nothing but 
seed. i you would prevent crows from pulling it 
up, tar it; first soak your seed till it is swelled, say 
from 24 to 4S hours; then take a tub, (I take a bar- 
rel and saw it intwo, which makes very bandy ones, ) 
and put your corn in; take a kettle, put a quart of 
water in it, heat it till hot; then stirin your tar, (a 
pint is enough for a bushel,) till it is melted; pour 
it on your corn, and mix it well; it will look as if it 
had a coat of varnish; ciry it with plaster, and it is 
ready. Ihave done this for some years, and have 
no trouble with crows; but formerly I could not keep 
them away.” 
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Conrents—Kielt, the third Director-General of the colony, ar- 
rives at New Amsterdam—Titles of the officers in the com- 
y’s employ, and their pay and allowances—-Laws in force 
fo the colony—P.wers of the Director-General—Executive, 
legislative, ecclesiastical and commercial—Wampum the 
common currency of the country—Proclamations concern- 
ing it—Kieft establishes a weekly court for the trial of civil 
and criminal causes—Administration of justice in the colo- 
ny—Penalties inflicted for various crimes—Torture—The 
wooden horse—Municipa) affairs of New Amsterdam, super- 
imtended by Director-General and council—Several curious 
proclamations regarding the same—Duties of the secretary 
of colony—General reflections on the Dutch colonial system. 
Wituewm, or Witxiam Krert, arrived at 
New Amsterdam in the ship the Haring, on the 28th 
March, 1638,(!.) as Director-General of the New 
Netherlands. He found the place, as might be an- 
ticipated from what has been already said, in an al- 
most ruinous condition; the fort utterly indefensible; 
its guns unserviceable; the public buildings in de- 
cay, the company’s farms in commons, without a 
head of cattle, while ‘‘the late director has under- 
taken different works on account of other persons.” 
The officers in the service of the company, on his 
assumption of the government, were, besides the 
Director-General and his councillor, the attorney 
general, the secretary of the colony, the inspector of 
merchandize, the superintendent of stores, the she- 
riff, the court messenger, the overseer or guardian 
of the company’s negroes, a minister, a midship- 
man, a gunner, first boatswain, together with a ma- 
son, house carpenter, ship carpenter and school mas- 
ter.(2.) 

The salaries of these functionaries and servants 
were as follows: Dr. Johannes La Montagne, the 
director’s councillor, was allowed 35 florins a month, 
and 200 fl. a year for board, equal to $248 per an- 
num. The book-keeper of monthly wages, and the 
commissary of stores, had each the same pay; the 
overseer 30 fl. a month and 100 fi. for board, equal 
to $184 per annum; the mason 20 fl. per month, and 
100 fi. for board, ge to $136 a year; the carpen- 
ter 18 fl. per month, and 100 fi. a year, equal to 
$126.40 per annum; the gunner had 16 fi. a month. 
** Jan Peterson earns, as barber on the South River, 
10 florins ($4) a month;” and an Indian interpreter 
at Fort Orange, ‘‘who is well initiated in the art 
of dealing with the natives,’’ got 12 fi. a month and 
100 fi. per annum, to pay his Board,(3.) equal in all 
to not quite $100 per annum. 

The Director-General, though a servant of the 
West India Company, and appointed by the College 
of XIX, was commissioned directly by the States 
General, with whose approbation he had previously 
to be named. In power he was, it may be said, ab- 
solute, being uncontrolled by any authority in the 
colony. The laws in force were, as we have already 
stated, the Roman civil law; the laws and customs 
of Father land; the edicts of Charles V;(4.) the 
rules made by the college of XIX, and such orders 
or ordinances as the Director-General might think 
proper to promulgate from time to time. In the 
making, changing, amending or abolishing these, 
the colonists had no voice. 

As representative of the sovereign authority, the 
Director General extinguished Indian titles to lands, 
and no purchase was valid without his sanction. All 
contracts, transports, and sales of real estate, passed 
without his approbation and signature, were declar- 
ed null and void.(5.) He erected courts; appointed, 
either directly or indirectly, and commissioned all 

ublic officers, except such as were sent out from 

olland; he decided all important controversies; 
heard all appeals from subordinate magistrates, and 
required these, at his pleasure, to send such cases as 
were depending before them to be decided by him.(®.) 
He made laws, issued ordinances at will for the go- 
vernment of the colonists, and by his proclamation 
gave the force of law in New Netherlands to such 
statutes. passed in Holland, as he wished to intro- 
duce. He incorporated such towns as he pleased; im- 
posed taxes ;(7.) levied fines; and inflicted penalties ; 
borrowed money and expended the public treasure 
without being responsible to the people. He even 
went so far as to declare “‘ Wampum” a legal ten- 
der, and condemned all who refused to take it, at such 
value as he placed on it, ‘‘to abandon their busi- 
ness.’*(®.) He, moreover, limited the prices of pro- 
visions, and the rate of tradesmen’s wages, by es- 





i Alb. Rec. i. 101. _ [2.] Thid, 186. — [3.] Ibid, ii. 14. 

4. April; 1642, one Abm. Peterson having called the Direc- 

tor (Kieft) ‘‘a villian and a lyar,” in a tavern, the attorney- 

— demanded that he be punished ‘‘in conformity to the 
perial Statutes of Charles Sih, folio 296.’’ Alb. Ree. ii. 160. 

Dutch Rec. in N. Y. Com. Council, dated 7th Feb. 1650. 


tablishing a maximum thereon, when the “ wam- 

im’ currency became so inflated by “‘ excessive 
issues” as to make a difference of 80 or 100 between 
the value of that and beaver.(°.) 

He virtually assumed to be head of the Church, or 
the source of ecclesiastical authority. He installed 
— regulated the ee their — 
obliging con tions to same; or 
chasche to be built, and banished from the country, 
at his whim, all whom he deemed heretics, or unbe- 
lievers.(*°.) Men and women were joined in mar- 
riage (a least in the infancy of New Amsterdam) 
before him,(1!.) and he cited all persons who did 
not solemnize their marriages within one month af- 
ter the third publication of the banns—but who put 
off the same ‘‘ contrary to the excellent order of 
Fatherland”—to appear before him and to show 
cause for their neglect under a penalty, on each per- 
son so in default, of ten guilders ($4) for the first 
week, and twenty guilders ($8) for each succeed- 
ing week, until they should give good and sufficient 
reasons for refusing to be married. Any man and 
woman living illicitly together before marriage were 
fined one hundred guilders(!*.) ( $40.) 

To him, likewise appertained, as representative 
of the company, the regulation of the trade, and the 
imposition thereon of such restrictions as he con- 
sidered proper. 

Originally, all free persons embarking at Amster- 
dam for the ea ew Netherlands, ere “eo oor nae 
a passport, by one of the clauses of whic - 
ligated themeelves to remain in the colony for a cer- 
tain number of years. A system of passports was 
thus introduced, as a consequence, into the province, 
and no person could leave the New Netherlands 
without a permit from the Director and council for 
which, if he had a family, he.was taxed four shil- 
lings. This system became, finally very offensive, 
and impracticable in execution, and it was abolish- 
ed by the company in 1654, as they considered it 
**contrary to the liberty of free nations, and a hin- 
drance to population.»(13.) 

The company, by one of the articles of the char- 
ter, reserved to itself the exclusive trade in beavers, 
otters, minks, and all sorts of peltries, wherever they 
had factories; and all traders in the interior, where 
the company had no posts, were permitted to trade 
in furs, only on condition that they brought all their 
purchases to the island of Manhattan, to be thence 
shipped, by the Director, to Holland with the other 
exports. In case peliries happened to be shi 
home without going through New Amsterdam, the 
company then exacted a duty of one guilder (20 
cents) on each merchantable skin arriving in Hol- 
land.('4.) So jealous were the authorities of all in- 
terference in the Indian trade, that Director Kieft 
forbid all persons to traffic for furs under penalty of 
having their goods confiscated and themselves arbi- 
trarily corrected—to sell powder or guns to the In- 
dians on pain of death—to sell them a coat of frieze 
for less than a certain price (9 bushels) under a fine 
of 100 fl. ($40) and exclusion from the privileges 
of trade—and finally, no person could trade to Fort 
Orange, or the South River (the Delaware, ) without 
permission, previously obtained from the Director- 
General, on pain of having his vessel and cargo con- 
fiscated, whilst settlers were obliged to go, for such 

oods as they required, to the company’s stores, (at 
east in 1640, ond later for aught we know,) where 
the price of each article was placarded. Under this 
monopoly great extortion prevailed. The public 
storekeeper took 1800 per cent above cost and 
charges from the people, instead of 50 per cent, 
which was allowed f law, and loud complaints fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence.('5.) 

These restrictions on trade, these clogs on com- 
merce, though vices, were not peculiar to the Dutch. 
We see in them the vices attendant on all govern- 
ments of exclusive companies of merchants—‘‘ the 
worst of all possible governments,’? says Adam 
Smith. In the early settlement of Virginia by the 
British, the same anti-commercial system prevailed. 
The Governor ordered merchandize to be sold at a 
certain advance, and fixed the price of tobacco at 
three shillings a pound, under 2 penalty of three 
years servitude. Traffic with the Indians, or teach- 
ing them the use of fire arms, was forbidden under 
pain of death, and no persons could hunt even deer 
or hogs without the Governor’s permission.('6.) The 
same rigid monopoly of the Indian trade, is main- 
tained, even at this day, by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in the Oregon and North West Territories. 





9] Dutch Rec. in N. Y. Com. Council. 
fo Thompson, 75, 468, 476. Sewell’s Hist. of the Quakers. 
11.) Alb. Rec. ii. 67. [12.)] N. ¥Y. Dutch Rec. 15th Jan. 1658. 
{13.] Alb. Ree. ii. 33. iv. 151, 213, N. ¥. Dutch Ree. This 
system, though abolished by the Dutch, seems to have been re- 
vived by the British when the colony came into their hands. 
In April, 1669, Parson Fabricius obtained ‘‘a pass’’ to go from 





Thompson’s Long Island, 75, 76, 77. 
Alb. Rec. ii. 170, 264, 267. 
Dutch Rec. in N. Y. Com. Council. 
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** The moment,” says a modern traveller, ‘‘a tra- 
der is known to trade a beaver skin from an Indian, 
that moment he is ejected from the community.— 
The company has a sum of money, amounting to 
several hundred thousand pounds sterling, laid aside 
at Vancouver, for the sole purpose of opposing all 
who may come to interfere with its monopoly, by 
purchasing at exorbitant prices all the furs in pos- 
session of the Indians, and thus forcing the settler to 
come to terms, or driving him from the country. 
it be an individual who is thus starved into submis- 
sion, he then usually clears a piece of land on the 
Wallammet river, takes an Indian wife, and pur- 
chases furs of the natives, which, by previous con- 
tract, he is bound to sell to the company at an ad- 
vance which is fixed by the Governor.?(17.) 

All merchandize imported from Holland paid 10 

rcent duty to the company in New Netherlands, 
but articles of husbandry and those used by mecha- 
nics in their trades, were exempte¢ in 1650 from 
this impost. A duty of from eight to ten per cent 
was exacted on exported peltries, and exported to- 
bacco paid a recognition, or duty, of five per 
cent.(18.) This last mentioned article formed, as 
far back as the time of Minuit, one of the staples of 
this country. It became so extensively cultivated 
in the commencement of Kieft’s time, as well for 
exportation as for domestic consumption, that he 

ssed a law in 1638, commonly called ‘‘ The To- 
cores Statute,’’ regulating the mode of its cultiva- 
tion, and ordering its inspection for the purpose of 
guarding against frauds, and preserving the high re- 
putation it had abroad. The following is an tran- 
script of this ancient statute : 

‘* Whereas, the Hon. Director and Council of New 
Netherlands have deemed it advisable to make some 
regulations about the cultivation of tobacco, as many 
planters’ chief aim and employ is to obtain a large 
crop, and thereby the high name which our tobacco 
has obtained in foreign countries is injured; to ob- 
viate which, every planter is seriously warned to 
pay due attention that the tobacco appear in good 
condition; that the superfluous leaves are cut away; 
and further, that the tobacco which is sponged is not 
more wetted than is required: That what is intended 
to be exported from New Netherlands be first car- 
ried to the public store- house, to be there examined, 
weighed and marked, and to be paid there the du- 
ties which are due the company; to wit, five of 
every hundred pounds, (5 per cent,) in conformity 
to the grant of the company. And for all which we 
appointed two inspectors under oath. [The fees for 
inspection were one shilling and eight pence per 
cwt.] Those who transgress this ordinance shall 
lose all their tobacco by confiscation, and besides 
be arbitarily corrected and punished. And further, 
that no contracts, engagements, bargains or sales 
shall be deemed valid, except those written by the 
secretary; while all are warned to conform them- 
selves to this statute at their peril. Done at Fort 
Amsterdam, August 19, 1638.7’(19.) 

Intimately connected with the trade, was the cur- 
rency of the country, the regulation of which was, 
in an especial manner, one of the prerogatives of 
the government. Though contracts between the 
company and European settlers were discharged in 
silver, or partly in coin, merchandize and beaver, 
yet owing to the circumstances in which commerce 
was placed by the trade with the Indians, a circu- 
lating medium totally different from that of the pre- 
sent day among civilized nations, and with which 
people now generally are unacquainted, was forced 
on the colonists, and usurped for many years, even 
after the country passed out of Dutch hands, the 
place of the precious metals. This substitute was 
made from shells; it was called ‘‘Seawan’’ or 
‘* Wampum,”’ and constituted the currency or “ mo- 
ms of the Indians. 

here were two kinds of ‘‘ Wampum;” the black 
or purple, and the white. The white ‘‘ Wampum” 
was made of the stem, or pillar of the periwinkle; 
the black from the inside of the conkshell, ( Venus 
mercenaria,) of which the Indians broke off about 
half an inch of a purple color, which they convert- 
ed into beads. Each bead of Wampum was, in 
form, like a straw one-third of an inch long, bored 
longitudinally and well polished. These were usu- 
ally strung on thread, or on the sinews of beasts, 
and when interwoven to the breadth of a hand, were 
called ‘‘a belt of Wampum.”’ Three beads of 
black, and six beads of white, were equivalent to a 
styver among the Dutch—to a penny among the 
English. But the value. as will be by and by seen, 
varied considerably. A string of Wampum, one fa- 


the New Englanders to four —s ($1.66) among 
the Dutch. Either species, black or white, was con- 
sidered by the Indians much more valuable than Eu- 





(17.] Nat. Int. [13.] Alb.Ree. ii. 20, 189. [19.] Thompson, 177. 











thom long, ranged in value from five shillings among | ‘ 


epee coin, and was consequently more highly es- 
teemed. 

For this singular ‘‘ money,” the Dutch sold the In- 
dians European merchandize, and next bought with 
it from the Indians the furs, corn and vension which 
they brought to the coast. “This,” says Vander- 
donck, speaking of Wampum, ‘is the only article 
of moneyed medium among the natives with which 
any c can be driven; and it is also common 


If | with us in purchasing necessaries, and carrying on 


our trade. Many thousand strings are exchanged 
every year for peltries near the sea shores, where 
the Wennan is only made, and where the peltries 
are brought for sale.” By means of this circulat- 
ing medium, a brisk trade was carried on in grain, 
venison and peltries—from eighty to one hundred 
thousand beavers alone having been killed annually 
for many years, in the New Netherlands. 

** Wampum” was not only the ‘‘ money” of the 
Indians, but served likewise as an ornament to their 
persons, distinguishing the rich from the poor. It 
was a tribute from the conquered to the victor, and 
a belt of Wampum, if accepted, was a pledge, be- 
tween contracting parties, of unchangeable friend- 
ship and lasting peace, satisfying murders and wash- 
ing away the memories of all other injuries.(?°.) 

An article in such universal demand, and of such 
general use; so much coveted, and, in a manner, so 
easily obtained, was in itself of importance to de- 
mand that its genuineness be supervised, in order to 
prevent its proving an injury to the community, the 
manufacture of it, as we learn from Vanderdonck, 
having been ‘‘ free to all.”?, The process by which 
it was prepared by the natives was slow. Unac- 
quainted with awls and thread, they were obliged to 
use sharp stones for the purpose of boring and po- 
lishing the shells, and dried sinews of wild animals 
for strings. The slowness of this process, however 
abundant the ‘‘ raw material,’’ served to keep the 
quantity in circulation within certain bounds. But 
it was not long before counterfeiters set to work to 
make a spurious article, and as early as 1641, “‘ in- 
ferior, nasty, rough seawan’’ was imported from for- 
- places, fifty per cent cheaper than “the good 
splendid seawan, usually called Manhattan seawan ;” 
the latter, as it is averred, being removed out of sight 
or exported, ‘‘ which must cause the ruin of the 
country.’’(2!.) A proclamation was issued against 
this ‘ vt, % Wampum—the genuine article conti- 
nued to counterfeited notwithstanding. The 
French undertook at one time to make an imitation 
**Wampum”’ of porcelain, but the Indians soon dis- 
covered the trick. Sometime afterwards, however, 
the people were again warned by proclamation that 
‘* money is current that is not perforated; made out 
of stone, bone, glass, muscle, shells, horns, and’? 
(like modern nutmegs) ‘‘even out of wood.”— 
This caused considerable excitement, and created 
loud complaint, as the people could not go to,mar- 
ket with it, nor procure any commodity, ‘‘ not even 
a loaf of bread nor a can of beer.’? 

The superior mechanical facilities of the Dutch 
and English gave them a great advantage over the 
natives in the manufacture of Wampum, and enabled 
them to send forth such vast quantities, even of the 
aes article, that they soon disturbed the trade of 

e colony, and the value of property, more than the 
counterfeiters of Wampum could do by their imita- 
tions. The country became flooded with this “ mo- 
ney,’ as it was termed, and the consequences may 
be easily anticipated. Manufactured to an extent 
without limit, and issued in quantities regulated only 
by the cupidity of the manufacturers, “ the prices 
of all necessary commodities and family articles 
finally became, in consequence of the abundance of 
seawan, intolerably high ;’’ beaver was driven up to 
the unprecedented sum of sixteen guilders ($6.40 
apiece, and those having any thing to dispose of, 
whether it was labor or merchandize, made an ad- 
vance of one hundred per cent, when paid in Wam- 
pum. Like paper money in modern times, its value 
fell in proportion to its superabundance. Not only 
that, but according to the well established law, that the 
baser takes the place of, and drives out of circula- 
tion, the better currency, Wampum finally drove 
gold and silver out of the country. ‘‘ There is, at 
present,” says the Record, “no other specie ;”? and 
even the “nasty, rough’? Wampum drove “the 
splendid Manhattan seawan’” out of circulation, 
thereby deranging the affairs of the colony; almost 
destroying commercial intercourse between man 
and man,(22. )and rendering it as difficult for the Di- 

20.) Burnaby’: ‘ é y ii 
derdonck's N” Netherl, + ° cova te — Mout. 
~ Alb. Ree., ii. 118, 119. 

- br pine LO is — = Com. Coun. . Wampum” eonti- 
after it ceased to belong to | the Duten. , ‘fa tes eats the 


Rev. Dr. Miller, ‘ there was little or no certain coin in the go- 
vernment; but ‘ Wampum’ passed for current payment in all 








cases; six white and three black grains for a styver or penny ; 


long | mandamus of a 


rector-General in those days to “regulate the cur- 
rency”’ as it is for Congress in these latter times. 

The supreme authority in the New Netherlands 
acted not only ina legislative and executive, but 
also in a judicial capacity. They were judges in 
matiers, civil as well as criminal, in the first instance 
down to 1652; but from their ge wags any party 
aggrieved might appeal to such other court in the 
United Provinces as they might think peg 
pee mgt Pag ng gg’ ordered in April, 1638, 
shortly after his arrival, that ‘‘all persons havi 
civil or criminal causes, make complaint eac 
Thursday, being the court term, before the Gover- 
nor and Council,” at the fort. Defaulters in this 
court were taxed, for the first default, one shilling; 
for the second, two shillings; in case of a third de- 
fault, judgment was awarded against them.(.) 

The punishments meted out here, to the ilty, 
were very probably according to the extent of their 
crimes; but many of the sentences will strike the 
modern reader as peculiar. In fighting with the 
knife, cutting was considered less infamous than 
thrusting or stabbing. Whilst the latter was deem- 
ed murder, the former was considered manslaughter. 
Yet manslaughter was considered worthy of death; 
but only “‘ death by the sword,” to which it appears 
a lower degree of infamy was attached than to 
«* death by the cord.”” Though forfeiture of all real 
estate followed the former death; one-half went to 
the widow of the deceased, one-fourth of the remain- 
der went to the attorney-general, and one-fourth to 
the company.(%) A culprit found guilty of ‘‘ draw- 
ing his knife”? was condemned ‘‘to throw himself 
three times from the sail yard of the yacht the Hope, 
and to receive from each sailor of such yacht three 
lashes.” Theft was punished by public whipping 
and banishment; attempt at defloration met the same 
punishment; the slanderer of female character was 
mulcted in the sum of 100 florins ($40), half of 
which went to the church; and the guilty individual 
was, moreover, obliged to beg the lady’s pardon; 
whilst the adulterer was fined 200 guilders ($80), 
one-fourth of which went to the poor, and the re- 
mainder to the attorney-general and the compa- 


ae : 
e following case, reported at length in the Re- 
cords, will give some idea of the order observed to- 
wards persons under criminal accusation. One Jan- 
sen Snyder (the tailor) having been accused of hav- 
ing called Governor Kieft “‘ villain,”” was immedi- 
ately seized and put in irons. Having been brought 
into court, he was furnished with a copy of the in- 
dictment, and asked if he had any objection against 
the witnesses who are to appear against him. On 
his replying in the negative, he was ordered to an- 
swer the accusation in writing by the next court | 
day, when he was put on his trial. The Director- 
General appointed, in the mean time, Jacques Ben- 
tyn, Joachim Pietersen, Hendrick Van Dyck and 
ysbert Opdyck, commissary, to assist councillor 
La Montagne in judging the accused. The prisoner 
having been found guilty of the slander, was con- 
demned “‘ to stand before the Governor’s door, with 
uncovered head, after the ringing of the bell, and to 
declare that he falsely and scandalously uttered such 
infamous words, and then to ask *3 pardon. If 
he refused to comply, he was to be banished for six 
years from the colony. He was further fined 300 
ilders, ($12 ,; besides the cost of suit.”” Jansen 
id refuse to obey the above order, and was forth- 
with sent to ‘ Fatherland,”’ in a ship then on the 
point of sailing.(?7.) 

Trial by jury formed no part of the institutions of 
the New Netherlands. The criminal law partook, 
in a great degree, of all the defects and barbarities 
of the codes of Europe in its darkest days, and tor- 
ture—the disgrace of the age—stain on many occa- 
sions the Dutch Records of criminal justice. In one 
case we find the mate of a ship accused of assault- 
ing a sheriff’s officer—the complainant cannot say 
who assaulted him—yet the prisoner is “ put to tor- 
ture,” that he may accuse himself; * but he conti- 
nued to deny obstinately,”’ notwithstanding. It af- 
terwards turned out that the sheriff's officer was bea- 


and three times so much was the value of silver.”” The school 
master in Flatbush was paid his salary, in 1683, in wheat, 
*‘Wampum value;”’ he was bound to provide a basin of water 
for the purpose of baptism, for which he received, from the pa- 
rents and rs, twelve styvers, ‘in Wampum,” for every 
baptism. Ten years afterwards, viz. in 1693, the ft for 
each single Lpesece from New-York to Brooklyn was eight sty- 

vers ‘in Wampum,” or a silver 24. (Thompson, 179, 469. 
The disposition to use shells for a circulati medium seems 
to be more or less gepecel among uncivili tribes. ‘ Cow- 
ries,” a of Indian shell, are used as money in the inte- 
rior of Western Africa even at this day. See Art. on the Niget 
a gy republished from London Times in Alb. Eve. Jour. 
93.) Alb. Rec. ii. 263, iii, Lambrechtsen says, that their Higk 

t. (the States Sor) soasires, on 4th March, 1653, that no 

a 


judgment 
in New Ne ands. 
Alb. Rec. ii. 4, 188. 
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ten by another man, from whom he had seized a keg 
of brandy belonging to the crew of the ship; so 
that the prisoner was ‘tortured,’ though in 
In another instance, one Jan (or John) Hobbess is 
proved by the evidence of six witnesses to have 
committed theft, but he ‘‘ continuing obstinate,” the 
attorney-general moved that he be “ put to the tor- 
ture.” He was tortured accordingly. ‘‘He then 
confessed”’(8.) his guilt, which had already been 
established. 

These cases, to which others similar could be add- 
ed, suffice to show the manner in which torture was 
had recourse to in the New Netherlands, to oblige 
accused persons tocriminate themselves, whether evi- 
dence existed against them or not. Inferior in degree 
to this, but equally barbarous, was ‘‘the wooden horse 
punishment,’’ which, as well as the torture, was in- 
troduced from Europe, where it existed down to the 
middle of the 18th century. 

**The wooden horse punishment” consisted of 
placing the convict astride a sharp piece of wood, 
and forcing his body down by a chain and iron stir- 
rep: or weight fastened to the legs. We find three 
soldiers, guilty of theft, condemned in 1638 to un- 
dergo this punishment for the space of two hours; 
another soldier, having left guard during the night 
without leave, was sentenced on 27th rch, 1642, 
** to be placed on the wooden horse during parade 
with a pitcher in one hand and a drawn sword in the 
other,’”’(9.) to make known to the bystanders that 
he was as valliant at a beer pot as he was with a 
sword. 

There seems to have been no fixed principle to 
guide the authorities in the apportioning punishment 
to crime. Jan Caroli, a negro and company’s slave, 
‘*having forced a neg:o boy about ten years,’ was 
sentenced to be strangled, ‘‘and then burnt to 
ashes ;’’ and the boy was ordered to be flogged at 


the place of execution, although the deed was com-| ting 


mitted ‘‘ with open violence.’’(30.) Here the inno- 
cent was punished as well as the guilty. In the fol- 
lowing case all the accused admitted they were 
guilty; chance, however, was allowed to determine 
which should suffer, yet no one ultimately was pu- 
mgt groes, th ha 
ix ne , Slaves of the company, having been 
accused before the Director and council of man- 
slaughter, voluntarily confessed, without torture, that 
they had jointly committed the crime. The court 
thereupon (not being over desirous, we presume, that 
the company should lose half a dozen of its slaves 
at once) ordered that the six draw lots, so as to de- 
termine which among them should suffer death “by 
the cord,’’ as it was considered they had committed 
murder. This was accordingly done, when the lot 
fell on ‘one Manuel Gerrit de Reus (the giant, )” 
who was ordered to be executed. On 24th January, 
1640, the prisoner was brought out for execution and 
laced on the ladder in the fort, ‘* having two strong 
ters around his neck. He was then thrown down, 
when, shocking to relate, both the ropes broke !— 
‘On which the inhabitants and bystanders cried for 
pardon with much ardor,’? which Governor Kieft 
granted.(#!.) 

The authorities, however, were not always occu- 
ied in these affairs of life and death. Affairs of the 
eart sometimes claimed their attention. On the 

20th Sept. 1639, ay peared a man and woman before 
the council praying to be married, which was done 
accordingly, ‘‘ before the council in Fort Amster- 
dam.’’ On the 10th May, 1644, ‘‘a widow a - 
ed before the court, and showed a shilling which a 
certain man gave her as a pledge that he intended to 
marry her.’’ The man was ordered to prove within 
ten days that the ‘‘ widow”’ had acted unbecomingly 
“since he was betrothed to her.”” The same day 
one Claes is sued by a person who demands the mar- 
riage portion of lis (Claes’) daughter, whom the 
plaintiff had marricd. But here defendant objects to 
the jurisdiction of the court, and claims his privi- 
lege to be tried before his own judges in the colony 
of Rensselaerwyck. 

This case, it is remarked, is important in a legal| 
point of view, proving as it does, the separate ju- 
risdiction of Rensselaerwyck over its citizens, and 
the privilege de non evocando from a domestic to a 
distant tribunal, which was considered in the Ne- 
therlands as one of the most valuable the people pos- 
sessed.(5?.) 

In addition to the high functions, executive, legis- 
lative and judicial, which have been already enume- 
rated, the Director General acted also as the com- 
mon council of the New Amsterdam, and made such 
—T regulations as the circumstances of the 
times In March, 1640, we have a pro- 
clamation from the Governor and council i 
hogs and goats being allowed to trespass in corn- 





nocent!" 


fields, under a penalty on the proprietor of 10 sti- 


vers for the first nce; agguilder (20 cents) 
for the second trespass; and forty stivers and dama- 
ges for the third time. In 1641, we have a similar 
proclamation forbidding tapsters asking more than 
eight pence for four pints of beer, under a penalty 
of forfeiting the beer and paying 25 guilders (310) 
In May, 1647, he issued a proclamation, ‘‘ with the 
praiseworthy approbation of our high, wise and ho- 
norable councillors of New A m in New Ne- 
therlands, against drunkenness and profanation of 
the Sabbath, imposing on all who offended therein 
a fine of 100 Carolus guilders ($40,) and in default 
of payment ‘‘ to be put to the most menial labor on 
bread and water.”” He forbade, in 1648, tapping or 
selling beer by the half pe or small measure, 
- ably to the order and practice in Holland ;’’ 
a ~ gn that “hey taverns, Lag nor retail 
groceries, be established ‘ without special ap- 
probation and consent of the Director General and 
council ;”’ and in a few days afterwards we find that 
‘* divers tavernkeepers appear before the Director 
General and council of New Netherlands,’’ and pro- 
mise, ‘‘ on their honors,’’ to observe a previous pro- 
clamation against drunkenness and quarrelling. 

The disposition of hogs to preambulate through 
New Amsterdam seems to have been as inveterate in 
those days, as the determination of their descen- 
dants of the present time to wander through the 
streets of New-York. Notwithstanding the procla- 
mation of 1640, the hogs would still ramble abroad 
in company with their neighbors the goats. The 
consequence may be anticipated. Another procla- 
mation was fulminated against them in 1648, to the 
following effect: ‘‘ Whereas it has been daily seen 
and observed by their High Mightinesses the Direc- 
tor General and Council of New Netherlands, that 
the hogs and goats are in the habit daily of commit- 
ing great damage in orchards, &c. Therefore their 
High Mightinesses order that no hogs or goats be al- 
lowed to go at large.” With a perversity every way 
worthy of their race, they were bent on enjoying 
**the largest liberty.” Abroad they would go de- 
spite all proclamation—and even carried their bold- 
ness to the length of invading Fort Amsterdam, 
which called forth the following denunciation: 

. ** Whereas me! nag Ae = a has 
een, in a great de . en down by the s 
ats and hen % aged swear with the ton ys! 
ir High Mightinesses the Director General, our 
lords, our majores, our patroons, no hogs, goats, 
sheep or other cattle shall be allowed to go abroad, 
without a herdsman, as the fort is repairing, and it 
is feared may again be trodden down.’’(3. 

The Director General continued to exercise mu- 
nicipal authority over New Amsterdam until 1652, 
when, by the incorporation of that city, the power 
to make such regulations passed into the hands of 
the burgo master and schepens, as the mayor and 
aldermen were then styled. 

The duties of the secretary of the colony were, in 
the time of the Dutch, as multifarious as the prero- 

tives of the Director General and his council. He 
Feld his office in the fort, where, before him, were 
executed all descriptions of papers having any legal 
bearing. Contracts of all sorts; charter parties; 
bills of sale; transfers of real estate; leases; ac- 
knowledgments of debt; acquittances and receipts; 
manumission of slaves; contracts between masters 
and servants; indentures; powers of attorney ; wills; 
marriage contracts; adoption of children; all these 
and numbers of other acts, with affidavits on which 
the attorney-general proposed grounding future legal 
ome ar were signed, passed, perfected and ac- 

nowledged before ‘‘ the secretary of the general, 
= West India Company”? at New Amster- 
am .( #4.) 


Under Gov. Kieft, this office was filled by Corne- 
lis Van Thienhoven, who, in 1647-8, was succeeded 
by his brother Adriaen, when the former became at- 
torney-general. But from the latter situation Cor- 
nelis was dismissed in 1656 “ ~ "ae pet com- 

ints of the people”’ against him.(*. 
PiThe system of tear the details of which 
we have now enumerated at some length, was, it 
will be perceived at a glance, thoroughly arbitrary. 
What are now understood as popular rights entered 
in no manner into its composition. The authority of 
the Director-General was supreme. All power, ex- 
ecutive, legislative, judicial and municipal, centered 
in, and was exercised by him. He made the law 
and executed it, and either in person or by his coun- 
cil, or appointed delegates, sate on the bench and 
administered justice. He nominated such persons 
as he pleased to sit in judgment on those who were 
accused of having insulted or slandered him, and in 
whose condemnation he had a personal interest ; and 
he went so far as to banish men from the colony at 





his own mere discretion.(*.) His spuetons re- 
garding the commerce and currency of the country 

altered from day to day according to his caprice 
and pleasure ; and he interfered at will even with the 
pettiest details of business, thereby making the go- 
vernment felt by, and odious to the mass of the trad- 


ing portion of the community, The government, as 
a Consequence, soon became unpopular with the set- 
tlers, and it is without surprise that we come to hear, 


by and by, of deep and wide spread discontent—of 
loud complaint, and universal disaffection—feelin 
which, whilst they furnish the strongest proofs of 
badness of the Dutch colonial system, at least as re- 
gards the New Netherlands, confer the highest ho- 
nor on the Dutchmen who entertained and gave ex- 
pression to them, establishing as they do, beyond 
doubt, the early and warm attachment of these to 
the principles of sound, rational liberty. 


Errata in the article in the Feb. number on the Neth- 
erlands. 


Page 169, col. 2, line 9 from the bottom, put a full stop after 
* bound,’’ and then read—*- after the expiration of the service 
of these bond servants, such of them as declined to continue 
in service,”’ &c. 

Page 170, col. 1, line 29, for ‘‘ good,’ read “ goods.” 

Page 170, note 9, for “ Acorelin’s,” read ‘‘ Acrelius’.’”’ 

Page 170, col. 2, line 64—For ‘‘ 1620,” read ‘‘ 1629.” 

Page 170, col. 2, line 14 from the bottom—For ‘‘ Gloop bay,”’ 
read ‘‘ Sloop bay.’’ 

Page 171, col. 1, line 38—For ‘‘bonson,’’ read “ bouser.”’ 

Page 171, col. 2, line 2—After ‘‘of,’’ insert ‘‘ his.’’ 

Page 171, col. 3, line 37—For ‘‘ this,’’ read ‘‘ their.” 

Page 171, col. 3, line 6 from the bottom—For ‘, extended,” 
read “exerted.” 

Page 172, col. 2, line 2—For ‘‘ miner,’’ read “ minor.” 

Page 172, col. 2, line 6—For ‘‘ returns,’’ read “‘ returned.” 








(For the Northern Light.) 
LIFE—ITS JOURNEY AND ITS DESTINY. 





BY E. G. SQUIER. 





L 
Sad and gloomy, sad and slow, 
Moving now and movin everg, 
Onward, onward still we go, 
Where the sunlight cometh never. 


IL 
Dark and frowning, dark and dread, 
Alway glooms a cloud before us, 
And its livid edges red, 
Dimly light the shadows o’er us. 


Il. 
Dim and stately, dim and lone, 
Ruined arch and broken column, 
With the crumbling altar stone, 
Round us rise in order solemn. 


IV. 
Damp and deadly, damp and chill, 
In the awful silence sharing, 
Moves the west wind, drear and still, 
On its wings the death-dew bearing. 


Vv. 
Pale and fearful, ghastly grim, 
Round our pathway spectres sailing, 
Like the mists of evening dim, 
To the low winds mournful wailing. 


vi. 
Weary toilers, weary crowd, 
Still the doubts of future sharing, 
With the weight of sorrow bowed, 
And the crimes of ages bearing— 


vil. 
Hasten onward; lo! the gloom 
That enshroudeth all things mortal 
Deeper groweth, and the tomb 
Opens wide its marble portal! 


Vill. 
Enter, enter sons of grief,j 
Futile, vain each life’s endeavor, 
Like the midnight meteor brief, 
Fading soon, and dark forever. 


Ix. 

Erring mortals cower now— 
Bow ye to the stern control, 
Gaze upos the fleshiess brow— 

Tremble for thy boasted soul! 


Great Uncreated! is there aught 
Within thy mystie, vast Unknown, 

Whereto can cling the human Thought— 
Thy mighty victim ox Thy Throne? 


Oh! is there aught where pure and free, 
Thought soareth up on Spirit pinion, 
Whereby to raise the Soul to Thee— 
With Thee to share thy high Dominion? 
Albany, April, 1843. 
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[For the Northern Light.) 
MA HINGAH—OR THE WOLF OF THE MAHICCANNI. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


To the year 1760, marked as it was by an ‘event 
greatly affecting the interests of the two rival nations 
that were struggling for supremacy on the North 
American continent, History has yielded more im- 
portance than she usually accords to the fleeting 
portions of man’s ephemeral existence. It witness- 
ed the total destruction of those great schemes 
which the Gallic monarch fondly imagined would 
eventuate in the erection of a boundless empire amid 
the forests of the west. Vain thought! for both the 
powers of France or England to suppose that either 
could long reign over a land consecrated by na- 
ture to freedom—where the mountain was the throne 
of the eagle, the valley the lair of the panther, and 
the river the home of the cataract. 

The fall of Quebec thoroughly awakened the 
minds of the French to the futility of their plans and 
the fallaciousness of their visions. Their white ea- 
gle, crimsoned with her own blood, cowered be- 
neath the roar of the British lion, diademed with 
victory, and she left in despair the land which she 
once thought would be protected by the wgis of her 
wing, and kept in awe by the terrors of her eye. 

Yet.in that memorable siege, there was abundant 
cause for mourning to both belligerent parties. The 
arm of battle had struck down in the spring-time of 
their fame the two gallant leaders of the conflicting 
legions; and although the gory demon wreathed the 
laurel of victory around the brow of the one, and 
robed that of the other with the sackcloth of defeat, 
yet impartial history has entwined inseparably their 
names, and surrounded them with a halo due to the 
noble enthusiasm and chivalric courage of both the 
conqueror and conquered. 

In the year 1756, England presented the curious 
spectacle of waging war simultaneously in two op- 
posite quarters of the globe. While her battle cry 
was sounding by the waters of the Ontario, and 
along the base of the Alleganies, her banner was 
flying over the plains of Hindostan, and on the banks 
of the Ganges. All her great military resources 
were put in requisition, and every one wearing her 
uniform held himself in immediate readiness to an- 
swer to her call. 

In the latter part uf the year 1757, while the war 
for transatlantic empire was at its height, Sigismund 
Dallington, holding the commission of a captain in 
the British army, left his native shores to join the 
forces under Earl Loudoun’s command in America. 
When he arrived, he found the campaign of that 
year closed, leaving affairs as regarded his country 
in a gloomy and portentous situation. The whole 
disputed territory, from the sea-board to the Missis- 
sippi, was virtually in the hands of the French. The 
fort at Oswego had, during the preceding year, ca- 
pitulated to the Gallic commander and been demo- 
lished, and now Fort William Henry had just fallen 
into his hands. Thus victory glittered upon the 
brow of Montcalm wherever 5 went, and his 
achievements seemed to foretell the certain triumph 
of his cause. Not yet had death plumed its arrow 
for his breast, or defeat prepared its shadow for bis 
banner. But the dawn of that day which should 
witness the flight of that arrow and the darkening 
of that banner, was breaking in the east. Mr. Pitt 
had been placed at the head of the British admin- 
istration,and now bending the energies of his mighty 
mind to the prosecution of this war, wiser plans 
were formed and fresher vigor infused. 

The succeeding campaign, under the auspices of 
General Abercrombie, who had succeeded Lord 
Loudoun, opened with better hopes, which were ful- 
filled, with the exception of the repulse at Ticon- 
deroga, by the reduction of Louisbourg, and the 
taking of Forts Frontignac and Du Quesne. 

In the capture of Frontignac, Dallington participat- 
ed, and he was subsequently stationed at a post near 
tHe southern waters of Lake Ontario. In the latter 


part of September following, he left with a body of 


rangers to intereept a war party of the Delaware 
tribe, in the interest of the French. Whilst in the 
deepest recesses of the forest region, however, he 
was himself surrounded by an ambush of the wild 
warriors he came to-seek, and afier seeing his men 
drop one by one beneath the unseen rifles, found 
himself in the hands of his savage enemies. After 
a painful trail for several days through the wilder- 
ness, he was brought to the principal village of the 
tribe, and warned to prepare for the torture at the 
stake. 

At night, however, when these wild children of 
nature were engaged in the orgies consequent upon 
his capture, he was visited in his cave, where he 
been thrust, by an Indian girl, who released him 
from his fetters, and told him-to follow her. The 


affectionate and modest deportment she displayed in 
the many days she led him through the wilderness, 
now digging for the nutricious root to satisfy his 
hunger, and now seeking the hidden spring to al- 
lay the torments of his thirst, joined to the native 
grace and beautiful features of this child of the fo- 
rest, kindled in the breast of the pure minded and 
lofty spirited soldier feelings of admiration and gra- 
titude which soon ripened into love. When, there- 
fore, the walls of his fort again rose to his gaze, he 
had determined to follow the example of many of 
his comrades, who had entered into the bands of 
wedlock with the daughters of the wilderness, and 
make his lovely preserver his bride. The chaplain 
of the fort performed the ceremony in the presence 
of the officers, and as time passed, Dallington be- 
came more and more attached to his beautiful and 
idolizing partner. 

The following spring found him in the army des- 
tined, under the command of the immortal Wolfe, 
to attack Quebec. Taking with him his wife, he 
embarked at Louisbourg with the troops. Accom- 
plishing their passage, the army encamped upon 
the island of Orleans, surrounded by the broad wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence, and a little below the tow- 
ering steep where rock and precipice presented a 
frowning and seemingly insurmountable bulwark to 
the assaults of an enemy. As Captain ——— 
surveyed the lofty cliff, over which a black cloud 
had gathered—as he saw the lightning flashing 
around its peaks, and heard the thunder roaring 
amidst its hollows, he thought how futile must be 
every effort of the fe my man to scale a fortress 
which nature herse f had built of her imperishable 
adamant. But the skill and courage of man con- 

uered, pigmy as he is, where had beaten harmlessly 
the tempests of ages. 

It was the evening of the attack at the Montmo- 
rency, in which unrestrained valor and irregular en- 
thusiasm on the part of the English suffered a severe 
repulse, that our story opens. 

It was the commencement of that delicious sea- 
son, the last month of summer, when the sky is 
slightly shaded with a delicate silver haze, and the 
earth, though wanting the fresh graces showered 
upon it by lavish June, yet glows in the fresh ma- 
turity of August beauty. A scarce perceptible sha- 
dow had tinged the forest leaves, but the air still 
breathed the softest balm, and earth exhibited the 
brightest verdure. 

Day, fast sinking to his periodical slumber, was 
kindling the west with the splendour of a gorgeous 
sunset, as if to dispaly a farewell pomp ere he re- 
signed his throne to the starry regality of night. A 
broad blaze bathed the battlements of Quebec, glit- 
tered upon the roofs and windows of the upper city, 
and upon the sails of the French vessels anchored 
within the mouth of the St. Charles, and tipped the 
entrenched camp of Montcalm, stretching from the 
eastern bank of that river to the Montmorency. Be- 
low, to the north-east, a group of canvass could be 
seen upon the broad expanse of the St. Lawrence, 
betoking the station of the English fleet. 

That portion of the island of Orleans occupied by 
the British army, presented a scene of grandeur and 
beauty incident to military display. At the borders 
of a forest extending towards the centre of the 
island, stood in regular array the tents of the sol- 
diery, with the banner of England floating conspic- 
uously in the midst. In the encampment was all the 
bustle consequent on the movements of a large body 
of men, regulated, however, by the strict observ- 
ance of military discipline. Horses equipped in the 
gorgeous habiliments of rank were pawing the earth 
and champing the bit, restrained by their respective 
grooms; here was an aid galloping to some part of 
the tented spet on a message to his chief; there an 
orderly exercising his platoon; now the plume and 
epaulette of a general officer glanced by the point- 
ed cap and presented musket of the saluting pri- 
vate, and now the short roll of the drum and shrill 
flourish of the fife honored the unfurling of a regi- 
mental banner; here before an array of tents, a file 
of grenadiers, their white straps of bayonet sheath 
and cartridge box crossed over their rich crimson 
uniforms,were practising a difficult evolution whilst 
ona level spot. a little without the encampment, a 
company of artillery were engaged in dragging and 
planting their heavy pieces,whose frowning muzzles 
seemed threatening destruction to all within their 
range; and as if contrasting the discipline and reg- 
ularity of civilized warfare, along the skirts of the 
forest were large ps of savages in feathers and 
war paint, whirling the tomahawk, brandishing the 
knife, and exhibiting all the stratagems and feats of 
their peculiar warfare. 

But in this scene were not wanting the sorrow and 
despair that usually cling like shadows to the glitter 
and splendor with which war strives to conceal the 








horrors of his presence. The army was still suffer- | and 


ing from their defeat at the Montmorency. The 
surgeon was hurrying with his assistants from place 
to place; the heavy n—the stifled shriek—the 
choking cry, by which humanity attests the pres- 
ence of agony and death, came from the close 
shrouded tent, whilst the solemn dirge accompany- 
ing the coffin, and the rattling peal sounding over 
the fresh heaped grave, told t the worm was 
claiming with glory its allotted share, and also how 
deeply it is embedded in the laurels of military 
oS. Glory and the worm—the one showin 

soaring tendencies, the nobleness and origina 
brightness of the immortal, and the other the sor- 
didness, weakness and perishableness of the mortal, 
strangely linked, angel and brute existence of that 
mystery, man! 

utnow the roll of the drums—the mustering of the 
soldiers in their companies, battalions, regiments 
and divisions—the loud words of command—the 
fluttering of the different standards, and at length 
the long line of the army extended in regular array, | 
proclaimed that the hour for the evening review had — 
come. And now all is still; the rank blazing in 
scarlet and white stand motionless, when suddenly 
the loud burst of music and the deafening roar of | 
cannon tell the Mtge of the commander-in chief, | 
and accompanied by his staff, the immortal Wolfe | 
gallops before the stirless and statue-like array. | 
Although his eye lights up with eagle delight, and 
his features beam with a soldier’s pride, yet at tran- 
sient intervals, by his slightly compressed brow and 
faint tinge of melancholy in his look, might be 
detected that his heart was not at rest. Is it his fai- 
lure at the Montmorency, or the shadow that death 
sometimes casts from afar upon his intended vic- 
tim! 

But the pageant passed, and the roar of the even- 
ing gun sounded over the island, and was lost in re- 
verberations among the opposite rocks. We would 
direct the attention to a part of the island close 
to the river, and hidden from the encampment by 
the pry and uneven nature of the ground slop- 
ing to the water’s edge. At this particular spot, | 
the ground was clothed with a dense mantle of 
thicket, which extended in detached masses into the 
shallow depths of a small cove, formed by a wooded | 
promontory and a large shoulder of rock jutting out | 
a short distance into the water. The shadow of the 
advancing evening, joined to that cast by the dense 
foliage, obscured the cove in such gloom that the — 
closest search might have failed to detect a canoe © 
rudely hollowed out of a beach tree, even if it were 
not more effectually concealed by the clusters of 
bush, sedge and water-lily, amid which the ripples | 
played with a murmuring shell-like sound. 

Creeping stealthily along amidst the thickets on | 
the edge of the water, moved the form of an Indian. 
His course was directed to the rock we have men- 
tioned as forming one of the sides of the cove, and 
which was shadowed by the spreading branches of 
a curved sycamore. At intervals he would pause 
and incline his head, as if in the act of listening, | 
and then move slowly and cautiously forward. | 
When he had advanced to where the rock rounded | 
off from the shallow, he again paused, listened, and | 
rearing himself from his crouching posture, began, 
still as a serpent winding amidst the grass, to ascend 
it to where a jutting shelf offered a small platform 
for his feet. is action might have enabled a be- | 
holder to take a survey of his person. It was of | 
commanding height, his vigorous and brawny limbs | 
indicating the ion of great activity and 
strength. His motions were light, his muscles well 
developed, and his whole appearance showed the 
maturity of manhood. A robe of dressed deer skin, 
open in front, and confined to his waist by a belt of | 
wampum, descended half way below his knees, con- 
cealing in part the long leggings of the same mate- 
rial as the robe, which encased his lower limbs, and 
moccasins curiously decorated with porcupine quills — 

rotected his feet. He had no fire-arms, but in his 

It were slung the usual scalping knife and toma- 
hawk. His face was thickly covered with the black 
and red stripes of the war paint; and mingling with 
the upright tuft of hair peculiar to the Indian war- 
rior, was the thick fringe of a wolf’s brush. The 

form of the same animal, in the act of rend- 
ing his prey beautifully tattooed upon his chest, 
left exposed by the folds of his garment, was dis- 
cernable, that being sometimes the totem of the 
tribe, but oftener the illustration of a peculiar trait 
in an Indian’s nature, and from which he derives his 
name. But one feature of his face would have «r- 
rested the attention of the most casual glance. It 
was the eye, large and black, rolling above his 
prominent cheek bones, and blending in its glit- 
tering depth an expression of lurking, snake-like 
cunning with a ignant, fiendish ferocity. Be 
had now planted himself firmly gem ne shelf, | 
ind, shrouded by the branches of the sycamor®, to | 
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which his hands also clung, he brought his head on 

a level with the summit of the rock, and a red 

to listen to the sound of voices which proceeded 

from the —— side. As the low, earnest tones 

continued, his eyes burned brighter and brighter, 

we they gleamed in their suckets like pro of 
me 


Let us now leave the savage lurking in his covert, 
and turn to the place whence issued sounds that 
so attracted his attention. In the other side of the 
reck, an excavation had been made by some freak 
of nature, so as to form a rude seat, surface of 
which was cushioned with soft and delicate moss. 
The part of the rock in which the seat was indent- 
ed, slanted from where the Indian was concealed, 
thus yielding him a view beneath, and then curving, 
shaped a small area of hard, smooth sand, on 
edges of which the tiny ripples of the river melted 
in delicate and creamy fri After curving, 
rock extended onward a natural wall, cloven at in- 
tervals into fissures through which communication 
could be had between the river and the elevated 
grounds above. Atthe mouth of one of these fis- 
sures, the nearest to the seat, were two persons evi- 
dently, by their dress and equipments, belonging to 
the British soldiery. 

But the attention is particularly directed to two 
persons auene seat in the rock, whose con- 
versation, and subsequent sight of whom, so ex- 
cited the anger of the lurking Indian. One was of 
a well proportioned frame, with an erect, military 
air, the scarlet coat, richly laced with gold, pro- 
claiming him an English officer. His weapons were 
a sword, hanging in its scabbard by his side, and 
a pistol, the handle of which protruded from his 
breast. His arm was thrown around the form of his 
companion, who nestled beside him like a dove by 
its mate. She was a girl numbering about twenty 
summers. The | yet rich and glowing olive of 
her complexion, and the high but delicately mould- 
ed bones of her cheeks, showed her of Indian ex- 
traction. These defects, however, (if they could be 
so called,) were redeemed by a large, soft, tender 
eye, and hair of glossy ebony. The dress was the 
same as the prevailing fashion amongst white fe- 
males, with the exceptiun of a necklace made of 
snowy wampum, with bracelets and belt of the 
same material, and in her hair a spotless shell, beau- 
“— sculptured into the form of a crouching pan- 

er. 

Her countenance was turned with the most lively 
interest to that of her companion, who had been 
speaking earnestly to her, and to whom she now ad- 
dressed herself, in the English tongue, tinged with 
the Indian accent: 

«Tt must have heen a bloody scene, and one that 
brought sorrow to my husband.” 

**T know not,”’ continued the soldier, ‘‘ whether 


- to mourn most for the brave fellows who died in the 


unavailing struggle, or for my noble commander, to 
whose operations this defeat has interposed a serious 
obstacle. It has in a measure discouraged the men, 
and made Montcalm almost invincible in their eyes. 
It was owing, however, to their own hot tempered 
zeal. Had they regarded the orders of Gen. Wolfe, 
the disaster would not have happened. It was mel- 
ancholy, Lemanee, to witness the slaughter in our 
ranks. And then those Indians, yelling like fiends 
incarnate, tomahawking those who lay perfectly 
helpless from their wounds, tearing the scalps 
away, and stringing them, dripping with blood, to 
their belts! TI can hardly believe,”’ looking fondly 
on his companion, with a smile, and pressing her 
closely to is side, ‘‘ that the blood in the veins of 
my wife flows from the same fountain with that of 
these merciless demons.’’ 

Lemanee turned her dark eyes to her husband’s 
face with something of reproach, and said, hurried- 
ly, ‘* The wild wolf and the timid fawn dwell in the 
same forests—are their natures the same?’ 

** Forgive my foolish words, dearest! I know 
‘cd gentle feelings and your Christian education 

ve taught _ to regard such cruelties in the same 
light that Ido. I did but think how different ma 
be our natures, though perhaps of the same blood. 
By the by, I had a strange encounter and severe 
struggle with one of these red warriors, yesterday. 
My company had charged with fixed bayonet upon 
a body of Indians that were distressing us very 
much by their rifles, and we were now engaged hand 
to hand. I had just despatched a brawny savage 
who had given me considerable trouble when I heard 
a shrill whoop and the keen whistle of a bullet close 
to my head. I turned, and a current of wind par- 
tially removing the smoke, saw a warrior, dressed in 
full garb, bounding towards me, flourishing his toma- 
hewk, The crowd of the combatants prevented him 
from burling it with any certainty of aim, and he 
closed in with me. It required all my skill and ex- 
ertion with my sword to keep his weapon from my 


the | the 





rson, my pistols having been just discharged, and 
actually whirled it around my head in streaks of 
light. But aid came to me, and he fled.” 

“* Did you see the totem on his breast?” asked 
Lemanee, anxiously. ; 

**T caught a glimpse of it,”? responded the sol. 
dier; ‘‘ it was the figure of a wolf rending a deer.” 

** It was—it must have been Mabingah!”’ rejoined 
Lemanee, with a terrified air. ‘‘ How did my hus- 
band escape?” 

* By the means of a little skill,” resumed Dal- 
lington, (for it was he,) with a smile, “ but chiefly 
the help of Corporal Kearney, whom you see seated 
by yon fissure,with his young pupil, and who, charg- 
ing upon him with his bayonet, forced him, unwil- 
lingly, however, to make a rapid retreat.’’ 

” nee fears for the Stately Pine,’’ said the 
girl, trembling. ‘‘ Mahingah is the Wolf of 

iccanni.”” As she said this, there was a 
momentary rustle overheard, but so slight that both 
thought it but the wind creeping through the hang- 
ing branches. 

“Tush! I fear him not,’’ said the soldier, in a 
scornful accent. 

** Listen to Lemanee,’’ rejoined his wife, in a low, 
earnest and mournful voice. ‘‘ He was the brave to 
whom she was betrothed by her father, ere she bad 
seen the Stately Pine, and clung to him like the wild 
vine of the woods.’ He was a great warrior, and the 
scalps were many he had taken in battle. His 
feet flew over the trail, and the Maquas trembled at 
the sound of his name. The game came to him to 
be killed, and Lemanee’s father loved him, and told 
him she should be his wife. But Lemanee feared 
and hated him, and shrunk when he came near. His 
sight was more terrible to her than the sight of ihe 
Feast of Souls. When did the Wolf ever feel mercy 
orturn away from the shedding of blood? He had 
killed his own father when he had become too old to 
hunt. When did he ever forgive an injury? He is 
ravenous for the blood of his foe as the springing car- 
cajou, when it fastens on the throat of the deer. 
Lemanee has heard him say, though his hair 
should be turned into snow while he sought, he would 
have revenge on his enemy. Before the White Me- 
dicine told her of the Christian’s God, and taught 
her to read his God’s written language, she would 
have laughed with joy for such a warrior for her 
husband. But her heart was made new. She loath- 
ed the sight of Mahingah, and when he departed on 
his far trail, she was glad. She saw the Stately 
Pine, and her heart flew away to nestle in his branch- 
es. But the Wolf will not forget the pale face who 
took from him his bride. He will never cease till 
he drinks the blood of the husband of Lemanee.’’ 

** Do not torment yourself with these imaginary 
fears, my dearest,’’ said her husband after she had 
eye deeply agitated. ‘‘I do not say it in pride, 

t I think I have an arm which can protect myself 
and you. But let ustalk of other themes. I delight 
to dwell,” continued he, ‘‘upon the events that 
caused me to know and love you. Do you remem- 
ber how you came to me like an angel in the cavern 
where I was bound hand and foot, like a dumb beast, 
for the torture? I shall never forget the horrors of 
my reflections that night, nor my grateful joy when 
I breathed again the fresh air of heaven. Do you 
remember our long and weary journey through the 
wilderness, hiding our trail so that the tribe should 
not pursue us ?—How you studied the moss upon the 
trees and the course of the streams, when the sun 
was hid? And when I was famishing with thirst, 
how you scooped the gravel from the foot of the 
rock to let the cool spring burst out? And how you 
dug up the artichoke by the roots of the crooked 
maple to relieve my hunger? And the shriek of 
that panther we heard at midnight, and the blazing 
fire we kindled to frighten him from us? And when 
the walls of the fort rose like a grim giant from the 
thickets, do you remember our joy and thanks to 
Providence ?—for we both worshipped the same God. 
And, Lemanee, that Providence that protected us 
then, will guard us now. So trust and fear not.” 

** Lemanee fears not for herself, but for her hus- 
band,”’ responded his wife, in the same mournful 
and almost hopeless accent. 

“ Well, well, fear not for me. I have been too 
often in battle to dread death, even should it be near, 
which I trust not, for your sake, my Lemanee.’’ 
Then as if anxious again to divert her thoughts, Dal- 
lington looked round him, and exclaimed : 

“* How beautifully this calm, still scene sleeps 
around us! Whata contrast yon bright river pre- 
sents to its aspect when the army landed on the 
island! That was an exciting but sorrowful scene. 
The black mass of cloud—the forked lightning—the 
terrific thunder—the tumbling surges—the darkness 
resting on Quebec—the hoarse sweep of the blast— 
the tumult and crowd of our debarcation—the dash- 
ing into fragments of the boats upon the rocks, and 


the despairing looks of the wretches struggling and 
sinking before our eyes, without the possibility of 
aid. But now every thing around us, how changed, 
how lovely !”’ 

The scene indeed merited the warmest eulogiums 
of the admiring soldier. Before them was the St. 
Lawrence, its glossy bosom heaving, as if in slum- 
ber, beneath the led mantle cast over it by the 
moon that was floating up like a splendid coronet to 
diadem the brow of mght. The soft, spiritual rays 
were blending sweetly with the lingering light of the 
sunset that was shown on the horizon by a faint 
tinge, as though day was lifting his lip for one kiss 
from the moon’s gentle and dewy beauty. A smooth 
cloud, brightening momentarily into the most radi- 
ant white, spread, like the wing of some guardian 
angel, over the battlements of Quebec. And ever 
and anon sighed a fragrant and delicate air breath 
over the dotted waters, and whispering through the 
thickets on the , would fan their $s a mo- 
ment, and flutter itself to sleep amidst the branches, 

The pair gazed with looks of delight at the beau- 
tiful harmony of earth, sky and river, and both for- 
got for an instant all thoughts but those in consonance 
with the scene. But soon the soldier, turning to his 
wife, and beholding again an anxious sorrow steal- 
ing like a shadow over her countenance, oe 
the silence, either wishing to dispel her melancholy 
by opposite reflections, or to listen to the rich melo- 
dy of her flute-like tones, by saying: 

‘** Did you observe, Lemanee, those red warriors 

cere ye war customs, this evening? | never 
look at the Indian, without sadness at the thoughts 
of his probable fate, and his former gjory and power. 
I fear me the whites have much to answer for, in the 
wrongs they have done him. And your nation, my 
Star, were they not once a great and powerful peo- 
ple? But I believe your enemies, the Iroquois, had 
— share in their downfall than my brethren in 
color.” 

Thus addressed, the beautiful Indian roused her- 
self from the communion with her thoughts, and 
commenced speaking in a bold, clear accent, in 
which pride was evidently mingled. Becoming 
more and more excited, her tones rung like silver, 
and her features beamed with the animation of sun- 
shine, while her gestures bad all the grace and free- 
dom of a bird in motion, until her voice faltered into 
the softest music, that lingered on the ear of the sol- 
dier like a dying echo. 

‘* Since the Wakon Eagle called, with the thun- 
der of his wings, the earth from the depths of the 
salt sea’’—thus commenced the Indian—‘‘ no nation 
have been so brave, so powerful and wise as were 
the Lenni Lenape, so say the old men of my people. 
They came from beyond the Father of Rivers, where 
the woods grow not. The Mastodon trembled at their 
arrows—the buffalo hid in the long grass when he 
scented the trail of their hunters. They met the Al- 
legewi, who fought the Mastodon, and lived beside 
their mountains in their huge wigwams of earth and 
stone. They were tall and strong as the young trees 
of the forest, but they fell before the warriors of the 
Lenape. Countless moons brightened and died—the 
acorn grew into a mighty oak, so thick with its 
rings that the eagle fell dead with age from its 
branches, until itself fell, and the earth grew over it, 
while my people flourished. Their head was lifted 
to the dens of the lightning and the blast; one hand 
touched the cataract of thunder, the other the endless 
sea that cast out the white-winged pirogues of the 
pale face. The Mahiccanni hunted in the valleys 
of the Mahakaneghtuc and the Chibocken in the 
mountains of the Chihohocki. They were brothers, 
and mingled in the same wigwam; for the t 
council fire of Lenape brightened the whole of my 
nation. The Great Spirit smiled upon them without 
a cloud; grass grew in the war path, for who could 
match the Lenape? The deer crowded to their ar- 
rows, and the salmon to their spears. But the Ma- 
quas came; like the hailstones on the blasts of win- 
ter, they poured upon my people. The warriors of 
the Lenape were brave—they were mighty in battle ; 
they fought like men, and the Maquas flew back 
like the arrows of Kitchi Manitou from the forehead 
of the Great Buffalo. But they could not stand he- 
fore cunning. The Maquas cast off the skin of the 
panther a ut on that of the snake ; they could 
not spring and rend with their claws—they crept 
and destroyed with their poison. The Lenni Lenape 
were made women by the Maquas,”’ said the proud 
daughter of the forest king, dropping her head upon 
her bosom. ‘‘ They were made women, and raised 
corn, while ‘ The Chief of Men’ sharpened the tom- 
ahawk and trod the war _ They were brave, 
but they could not stand before cunning. But many 
sachems would be made women no longer. Oneco, 
the father of Lemanee, declared himself a warrior ; 
he sent the white wampum of peace to his French 





father, to fight against the Maquas. He was a man 
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—his tribe was the tribe of the panther. But Oneco 
is gone. His spirit departed on its far trail, when 
the bullets sang like shrill blasts, and the warriors 
of the panther fell around him like the red leaves of 
the maple in the season of frosts. The Stately Pine 
is all that is left to Lemanee. May the Great Spirit 
guard him from the Wolf of the Mahiccanni!”’ 

The moon had now cast her rich veil of streaming 
silver far and wide over the night. A quivering py- 
ramid of dazzling light lay upon the glassy river— 
each ripple that crept to the bank was a sparkle— 
edgings of light decked the thickets—the sand 
seemed glittering with fused pearl—and the outer 
leaves of the sycamore were shining in brilliant po- 
lish, though the depths were immersed in deep sha- 
dow. The two soldiers, Kearney and his young 
friend, whose glazed caps and burnished muskets 
had been glancing in the moonlight, had now disap- 
peared up the fissure. 

“* The toe is waxing late, - Lemanee,”’ said 
the soldier, ‘‘and the mist is gathering over the ri- 
ver. Let us return to the camp.” 

He rose as he spoke, and his wife was following 
his example, when a loud, thrilling shriek burst from 
her lips. The figure of an outstretched arm with an 
impending hatchet, was painted in gigantic shadow 
upon the moonlit wall of rock that curved beside 
her; the next instant, something flashed by the head 
of her husband, and fell, with a slight ringing sound, 
upon the edge of the seat, and thence to the sand 
beneath. Dallington started—a tomahawk was Wy- 
ing at his feet—it had evidently been cast from the 
rock above; and grasping his pistol, he sprang from 
the seat to a higher — clinging to a few 
twigs that grew in a cleft, and, grasping the slant 
branches of the sycamere, gained the summit. 

Lemanee in a momegt was beside him. The little 
cove was gleaming in the quiet light shed from the 
heavens—the light dash of a paddle met his ear— 
through the glimmering gauze of the near mist, that 
breath of the summer moon, he could descry a canoe 
in rapid motion, the figure apparently of an Indian 
within it—but as he looked, the arrow-like bark 
touched the bright pyramidal streak upon the sur- 
face of the river, and was lost in the dazzling radi- 
ance, and shortly after emerging for an instant, was 
hidden in the derser mist that brooded over the mid- 
dle channel. 

Lemanee stood trembling by his side. ‘‘ Mahin- 

h! Mahingah!” she repeated; ‘thanks to the 

reat Spirit, the gnashing Wolf has again missed 
his prey !”? 

Both then descended the rock, Dallington endea- 
voring to calm the agitation of his wife, and directed 
their steps to the camp through the neighboring fis- 
sure, leaving the scene to the tranquility of solitude, 
with the lustrous moon stealing gradually to her ze- 
nith, and nothing to disturb the silence but the fitful 
footsteps of the wind through the leaves, the broken 
chirp of some restless bird, and the low, continuous 
rousic of the wavelets among the pebbles on the 


beach. 
(To be continued.) 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Ata meeting of the zy of the University, held January 
31, Le on motion of the Secretary of State, it was unani- 
mous 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to publish from time 
totime, in the periodical — at Albany, and entitled the 
‘*Nortuern Liont,’’ such of the proceedings of this Board, with 
its official documents and notices, as he may deem of impor- 
tance tobe generally diffused. 


T. ROMETN BECK, Secretary. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVER- 

SITY TO THE LUGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW- 

YORK, MADE MARCH 1, 1843. 

The Regents of the University, in discharging the 
duty required of them by law, to make an annual re 
port to the Legislature, embracing a general view of 
the matters contained in the reports for the last year, 
by tie several colleges and academies subject to 
their visitation, respectfully submit the following, 
being their fifty-sixth annual report. 

That during the present annual session, reports 
have been made to them from all the colleges now 
in operation, and from 142 academies. 

1. Colleges —Reports have been received from 
Columbia College, Union College, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Geneva College and its Medical Department, 
the University of the city of New-York and its Me- 
dical Department, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the city of New-York, and Albany Medical 
College. In the abstracts from these, which are 
herewith transmitted, will be found a general view 
of their condition, under the respective divisions of 
literary and medical instruction. 

The aggregate number of students in general sci- 
ence and literature during the collegiate year, which, 
in the respective institutions, ended at different pe- 





riods from July to October, 1842, is 677. Thenum- 
ber of medical students during the usual winter ses- 
sion of 1842-3, is 667; being a total of 1,344, and 
ened the aggregate reported last year, (which 
was 1,258,) by 5 e increase in respective 


departments is shown below. 
Literary Colleges. Medical Colleges. Total. 
653 605 1258 


In 1842, 
1843, 677 667 1344 

2. Academies.—The whole number of academies 
in the State, at the date of the present report, subject 
to the visitation of the Regents, including the gram- 
mar schools attached to Columbia College and to the 
University of the city of New-York, with the New- 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, is 161. 

The number of academies reported by the Regents 
at the date of their last annual report, was 151. Of 
this number, one, (Monroe Academy, in the county 
= Monroe, ) has become extinct, leaving the number 
The Regents have incorporated the following aca- 
demies since the Ist of March, 1842. 

1. Piermont Academy, at Piermont, county of 
Rockland; incorporated March 15, 1842. 

2. De Lancey Institute, at Hampton, (town of 
ee Oneida county; incorporated April 
13, 1842. 

3. Binghamton Academy, at Binghamton, county 
of Broome; incorporated August 23, 1842. 

4. Yates Academy, at Yates Centre, county of 
Orleans; incorporated August 23, 1842. 

5. Champlain Academy, at Champlain, county of 
Clinton; incorporated August 23, 1842. 

6. Alfred Academy, at Alfred Centre, county of 
Allegany; incorporated Jan. 31, 1843. 

7. Cortlandville Academy, at Cortlandville, coun- 
ty of Cortland; incorporated Jan. 31, 1843. 

8. Perry Centre Institute, at Perry Centre, county 
of Wyoming; incorporated Jan. 31, 1843. 

9. Monroe Academy, at Henrietta, county of 
Monroe; incorporated Feb. 7, 1843. 

10. Norwich oes at Norwich, county of 
Chenango; incorporated Feb. 14, 1843. 

Waterloo Academy, heretofore inco: ted by 
the Legislature, placed itself under the visitation of 
the Regents, at their session in August last, and thus 
became entitled ‘to participate in the distribution of 
the public money, by complying with the provisions 
of the 8th section of the ‘‘ Act to appropriate the in- 
come of the United States Deposite Fund to the pur- 
poses of Education, and the Diffusion of Knowledge.”’ 

The following academies subject to the visitation 
of the Regents, have made the requisite reports, 
(with some occasional omissions and deficiencies, ) 
to entitle them to a distributive share of the income of 
the Literature Fund for the current year. 

In the First Senate District,. 
1 Second 0 
Third do 
Fourth do 
Fifth do 
Sixth do 
Seventh do 
Eighth do 


The following academies have not made their an- 
nual reports, and it is understood that some of them 
have discontinued their courses of instruction, while 
others have been quite recently incorporated. 

In the First Senate District, none. 

In the Second, Oysterbay Academy, Piermont 
Academy, Poughkeepsie Classical School, Pough- 
keepsie Female Academy, Sullivan County Acade- 
my, White Plains Academy—6. 

In the Third, Schenectady Academy, Schenecta- 
dy Young Ladies’ Seminary, Clermont Academy—3. 

In the Fourth, Champlain Academy, Kingsbo- 
rough Academy, Moriah Academy—3. 

n the Fifth, Bridgewater Academy, Steuben 
Academy—2. 

In the Sixth, Avon Academy—l. 

In the Seventh, Palmyra High School, Yates 
County Academy and Female Seminary—2. 

In the Eighth,—none. Total 17. 

These, with the two academies quite recently in- 
corporated, (viz. Monroe Academy and Norwich 
Academy,) make up the number mentioned above, 
viz: 161. 

Accompanying this report, will be found a cata- 
logue of all the academies incorporated by the Re- 
gents, with the time of their incorporation, and also 
a catalogue of all the academies i rated by the 
Legislature, with the period when (if at all,) they 
were received under the visitation of the Regents. 
These documents have been ewe Sa og > by 
the secretary, and are now extended Ist of 


January, 1843, as originally reported, up to the pre- 





sent date. They will be of use not only for refer- 
ence, but also as a proof of the interest taken in the 
cause of education fy the people and their represen- 
tatives. 

A series of schedules have also been prepared, 
numbered from 1 to 11, which will exhibit a view of 
the relative progress and condition of the several aca- 
demies in the State, from which reports have been 
received. The following is a summary description 
of these schedules. 

Schedule No. 1, contains a list of all the acade- 
mies reporting, with the towns or incorporated villa- 
ges and the counties in which they are situated. 

Schedule No. 2, exhibits the whole number of stu- 
dents taught in said academies, with the number 
claimed and allowed to be classical scholars, or stu- 
dents in the higher branches of English education, 
as defined by statute, and the ee a (found- 
ed on the latter return) of $40,000, which is required 
by law to be distributed among the academies. 

Distinct columns for the number of male and fe- 
male scholars in the respective academies have 
been introduced for the first time in this schedule; 
and although necessarily somewhat imperfect, from 
the academies not having been as yet required to de- 
signate these, yet an approximation to the real num- 
bers will be found in the summary subjoined to this 
schedule. 

The amount allotted to the academies in each Se- 
nate District, being $5,000, and that sum being 
equally distributed among all the scholars in the dis- 
trict, the rate of distribution in each Senate District 
is thereby ascertained. A tabular statement, at the 
close of the schedule, exhibits a comparative view 
of the rates per scholar in the different districts. At 
the close of the same schedule will also be found a 
comparative view of the number of academies from 
which annual reports have been received for the last 
nine years, with the whole number of students in- 
structed in them, and also designating how many are 
considered as classical students, or students in the 
e 4 branches of English education or both, as sta- 
ted in such reports. This table exhibits a total of 
12,142 students, (exclusive of one academy which 
incorrectly reports the whole number attending du- 
ring the zar,) attending at the date of this report, 
and of 11,374 claimed as students in the higher 
branches of education, and of which 11,277 are al- 
lowed. These numbers were. 


Attending. Claimed. 

In 1841,...... 11,477 10,258 
1842,.....- 11,306 10,733 10,560 
12,142 11,374 11,277 


The average ages of these students in each acade- 
my will be found in a column in schedule No. 2. 
Schedules Nos. 3 and 4, contain tabular state- 
ments of the relative condition of the 142 academies 
from which reports have been received, in respect to 
their permanent endowments and other funds; their 
annual revenues and expenditures, together with the 
amount of debts due by them respectively. The to- 
tal amount of fixed capital invested for academies, in 
lots, buildings, libraries, philosophical apparatus and 
in other property set apart for their support, appears 
to be steadily increasing. 
In 1841, it was.......... $1,263,132 00 
842, do 1,271,368 00 
In the present year,....... 1,332,857 00 
The Regents are also happy to observe that the 
debts chargeable on the above amount, have not ma- 
terially increased, having been in 
1842,...2eeeeeeeeeeee+s @182,709 and in 
1843, eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeee 187,923 


The annual income derived from tuition fees and 
the amount that is paid for the salaries, or compen- 
— of teachers, are also shown in the above ta- 

s. 

This last was in 


IBAA, cncscicccescevececs $184,419 
TBAB, 0 ocic ccvecccccsvcece 1 A 
And in 1843, is ee eeeeeees 196,182 


Schedule No 5, contains a statement of the num- 
ber of departments and teachers, with the frequency 
of exercises in composition and declamation, and 
the number of students instructed gratuitously in the 
several academies. This schedule also exhibits, so 
far as can be ascertained from the re , the num- 
ber of instructors in each academy, that have decla- 
red their a - make banger 3 a permanent 
profession. Jt would appear that at least 344 out of 
the total number (576) have made this decision. 

In this schedule, there are also introduced for the 
first time, columns showing the number of academic 
terms during the year in each academy, and the 
number of weeks of vacation during the same period. 

Schedules Nos. 6 and 7, may be consid as ex- 
hibiting the literary and scientific charactor of each 


Allowed. 
10,186 
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pan fe so far as the same can be illustrated by a 
detailed view of the subjects of study taught, sal of 
the class or text books used for these purposes. 

Schedule No 8, contains abstracts from the acad- 
emic reports, showing the various prices charged for 
tuition in the elementary branches of English educa- 
cation, in the higher branches of the same and math- 
ematics, and lastly in the a an A column is 
also added showing the number of voiumes in the re- 
spective academic libraries. The Regents feel great 
pleasure in observing the increase since the last 
year. 

In 1842, 126 academies reported , 43,489 volumes. 

184 7 49,045 


Schedule No. 9, contains a statement of the appro- 
priations by the Regents, for the purchase of books 
and apparatus for the use of academies, pursuant to 
the provisions contained in the act of 1834, relative 
to the distribution and application of the revenues of 
the Literature Fund. From this, it appears that up 
to the present date, the sum of $22,976 29 has been 
ge by the Regents, and an equal amount raised 

the academies, making a total of $45,952 58. 

he whole of this large sum has been satisfactorily 
accounted for, as duly expended, with the exception 
gross amount of $2,478 64, and there is no 

=. but that at least half of this will also be pro- 

r’ riated. 

PeShetule No. 10, contains a few extracts from 
academic returns, on the subjects of education, and 
which have been selected, as subjects cither of con- 
sideration or discussion. 

Schedule No. 11, contains abstracts from the re- 

rts of such academies as have departments for the 
instruction of common school teachers established in 
them. These have been furnished to the Regents, by 
the department of common schools. 

The catalogues cf academies, incorporated by the 
Regents and by the Legislature, as 7 noticed, 
will be found, following the above schedules. 

Abstracts of the usual returns of Meteorological 
Observations for the last year, will be found in sun- 
dry voluminous and elaborate schedules accompany- 
ing this report. 


n former reports, the Regents have adverted to b 


the fact, that the appropriation placed at their dispo- 
sal, for the purchase par distribution of Meteorolo- 
om Instruments, has been long since exhausted. 
t would be very desirable, could provision be made 
for a more extended series of observations with addi- 
tional apparatus, and the Regents have received with 
pleasure, the suggestion that some of the colleges 
would join in this. The condition of the finances of 
the State, however, preclude them from soliciting 
aid at the present time, but they will not fail to es 
it before the Legislature at a more propitious period. 
By certain acts of the Legislature, passed May 
25, 1841, the medical institution of Geneva College 
and Albany Medical College, were required to re- 
port to the Regents of the University, the mode in 
which certain moneys granted to them have been ex- 
pended. This has been complied with, and the re- 
—_ will be found in the documents accompanying 
s. 
The Regents cannot conclude their annual report, 
without agreting to a proposition made to them by 
a gentleman well versed in the native languages of 
our continent, for preparing a vocabulary of the In- 
dian names now or late in use in this State, with 
their significations. Mr. Schoolcraft (whose letter 
is hereto subjoined, ) would bring rare qualifications 
for the accomplishment of this interesting task, and 
it respectfully suggested that the object is altogether 
worthy of the countenance and encouragement of 
the constituted authorities. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Regents. 
PETER WENDELL, ellor. 
T. Romeyn Beck, Secretary. 





‘* New-York, February 6th, 1843. 


“Dr. Taeopric Romeyn Beck, Albany: 

‘* Dear Sir—The plan of procuring a list of the ab- 
original raphical names, to which I had the ho- 
nor of calling your attention, during my recent visit 
to Albany, is limited to our own State boundaries, 
although it will necessarily, in a few cases, as in the 
ranges of some valleys and mountains, extend beyond 
them. Where these names have been written and 
fixed by usage or legal enactments, no attempt to va- 
ry the orthography should be made. It isdesirable, 
however, in writing those which are as unsettled, to 
adopt a uniform system of notation, differing as little 
as possible from vhe common mode, or the ordinary 
pronunciation of the vowel sounds, in English. The 
origin of the name, and its meaning, are points of 
prime importance, which will increase in interest, as 
the tribes pass away ; and it is to record these, while 


lof the strongest pleas I have to offer in favor of the 
plan. It is possible, that even now, the signification 
of some of the terms may be lost, but in far the 
greater number of instances, they are clearly within 
our power; as the original Indian tongues are still 
ken by the remnants of the Mohawks, the Onei- 
as, the Onondagas, and the Senecas and Tuscaroras, 
who either inhabit the western part of the State, or 
may be found in Canada. 

Of the names along the banks of the Hudson, be- 
low Albany, our means are not so perfect, as some | 
of the sub-tribes and bands have wholly disappeared, | 
although we have specimens of the language. Yet, | 
descendants of the principal tribe, the Mohegans, | 
who occupied the lower part of the river, and the 
island of Mianbattan, exist among the expatriated | 
tribes in Wisconsin, under the name of Stockbridges; | 
a tribe, whose last remove was made from the banks | 
of Oneida creek, in Oneida county, to which place | 
they went from Stockbridge on the sources of the | 
Housatonic, about the close of the American revolu- 
tion. Another branch of this stock of languages, 
which is, I remark, radically different from the Iro- 
quois, is found in the Munsees, part of whom are now 
on the banks of the river Thames, in Canada, and 
part of them west of the Missouri. We have also, in 
the Shawanoes, who are now in the Indian territory, 
west of the Missouri, an affiliated tribe, whose an- 
cient traditions show their close connexion with the 
Mohegans; and who, in fact, once inhabited the ex- 
treme south eastern part of the State, along with the 
Delawares, or Leni Lennapes. 

The languages of all these tribes, where they exist 
at all, are as perfect, and their vocabularies as full 
now, as they were in the year 1600; and the recove- 
ry of the ancient names derived from these particu- 
lar tribes, in their original signification, is still with- 
in the reach of philology. It would be important, in 
recording them, to annex to the list, so much of the 
grammatical principles of the languages, as would 
enables others to see and test the mode of combina- 
tion. But little expense could attend the effort, and 
it is one which might be appropriately attached to 
the ep survey. A suggestion to this effect, 

ould come with propriety from the gentlemen en- 
gaged in this department, and the results of the ‘n- 
quiry would not add greatly to the length of the final 
volume. 
In mentioning this subject to a gentleman at Al- 
bany, who thought well of it, he suggested, in view 
of some practical objections in connection with the 
geological survey, that perhaps the Board of Regents 
would afford the most eligible medium for accom- 
plishing the object. I shall be very much guided in 
this particular, by your views of the matter; and, in- 
deed, after my conversation with you, I rely on such 
turn as you may be able to give the thing, my prin- 
cipal object in this note, being to furnish such data 
as may serve youas the ground of action. I will on- 
ly add, that the subject is one of deep interest to me, 
and that I would assiduously execute any part of the 
research, which it might be deemed proper by the 
Executiue, or by the Board of Regents, to commit 
to me. 





Iam, sir, with much regard, 
Your ob’t. servant, 
HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 
55 Grove-street, New- York. 





MINUTES OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
(Continued from Vol. 2, p. 188.) 
February 7, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present, The Chancellor, who not forming a quo- 
rum, adjourned to meet on the 14th inst. 


. February 14, 1843. 
The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment, 
PRESENT, 





The Chancellor, Mr. Corning, 

The Vice Chancellor, Mr. McKown, 

The Governor, Mr. McLean, 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Hawley, 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Buel. 

Mr. Lansing. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 


An application was received from inhabitants of 
the town of Norwich, Chenango county, for the in- 
corporation of an Academy at that place; which on 
motion, was referred to the standing committee on 
that subject. . 

The annual reports of Union College, of the Uni- 
versity of the city of New-York and its Medical De- 
nt, of Geneva College and its Medical Depart- 
ment, and of Albany Medical College, were present- 
ed, and on motion, referred to the standing commit- 
tee on the annual rt. 

A letter from the Rev. Dr.-Hale, President of Ge- 





the means are yet in our power, which furnishes one 


proposed personal visitation of Colleges and Acade- 
mies by the Regents, might be carried into effect. 

The Secretary reported that the Rev. George Free- 
man had petitioned for the incorporation of Monroe 
Academy, agreeably to the directions of the Re- 
gents, and that he had submitted said petition to the 
chairman of the standing committee on the incorpo- 
ration of Colleges and Academies, who had appro- 
ved of the same, and that he had thereupon transmit- 
ted the charter of said Academy to the office of the 
Secretary of State, to be put upon record. 

The Secretary further reported that he had recei- 
ved a certificate of counsel as to the freedom from 
incumbrances of Greenville Academy, and which 
certificate was deemed satisfactory by the chairman 
of the standing committee on the incorporation of 
Colleges and Academies. 

The following applications for the appropriation of 
money to purchase books and apparatus, were recei- 
ved, and on motion referred to the standing commit- 
tee on that subject. 

Black River Literary and Religious Institute, $121 
Oneida Conference Seminary,.. -.. ecvceevees 250 
De Lancey Institute,........sseeeeeeeeeese 150 

The following report from the Superintendent of 
Common Schools was received and read, and on mo- 
tion, referred to the standing committee on the es 
tablishment of Teachers’ Departments. 

Strate or New-Yorn, Secretary’s Orrice, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, Feb. 4, 1843. 
To the Regents of the University of the State of 
New- York : 

I certify that reports have been received in accor- 
dance with Jaw, from the Principal or Trustees of 
the following named Academies, in which depart- 
ments for the instruction of Teachers of Common 
Schools have been in operation during the past year, 
and which are in the receipt of a distributive share 
of the Literature Fund, exceeding the sum of $700 
per annum. 

Rutgers Female Institute, New-York. 

Amenia Seminary, Dutchess County. 

Troy Female Seminary, Troy. 

Albany Female Academy, Albany. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Livingston county. 

Oxford Academy, Oxford. 

No reports for the past year have been received at 
this department from the following institutions, 
which appear by the last report of the Regents of the 
University, to have received more than $700 from 
the aforesaid fund at the last apportionment. 

Grammar School of Columbia College. 

Grammar School of the University of the city of 
New-York. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
S. YOUNG, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

A communication was received from the Medical 
Society of the State of New-York, recommending 
six physicians for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. On motion, the same was referred to a 
committee consisting of the Chancellor, the Secreta- 
ry of State and Mr. Hawley. 

The standing committee on the incorporation of 
Colleges and Academies, report 

That the application for the incorporation of an 
Academy at Norwich, Chenango county, is in all 
respects conformable to the laws of the State and the 
= of the Regents. The property is thus 
stated : 


Value of Academy lot,.............0 $1,600 
Value of Academy building,......... 4,339 
POMS GE LENT casecscecccecevccss 150 
Value of Apparatus,...........ee00.- 164 
Other Academic property,...........++ 2,290 





$8,543 

There are no debts. 

The committee therefore recommend that the 
same be incorporated under the name of Norn wicn 
AcADEMY, which was unanimously agreed to. 

An application from the Trustees of Aca- 
oan for a grant of $350 to relieve themselves from 
a debt owing by them, was read, and on motion, the 
same was denied on the ground that the Regents have 
no funds that can be applied to such a purpose. 

A further statement from the Trustees of West 
Town Academy, in relation to the charges made 
against them, was received, and on motion, referred 
to the committee on the annual report. 

A letter from Professor Webster of Geneva Col- 
lege, was read, suggesting the desirableness of requi- 
ring from the Colleges, extended observations on the 
various branches of meteorology, with appropriate 
instruments. On motion, the same was referred to 
the committee on the annual report. 

A letter from Henry R. Schoolcraft of New- York, 








neva College, was read, stating his wishes that the 





was also read, suggesting the utility of obtaining a 
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complete vocabulary of the meaning of the numerous 
Indian names in use in this State, before the oppor- 
tunity for this purpose shall have totally passed away, 
and tendering his services in any manner that might 
be deemed most feasible. Said communication was 
committed to the committee on the annual report. 

On motion of the Secretary of State, 

Resolved, That the Secretary give due notice ac- 
cording to the provisions of the charter of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New- 
York, that it is the intention of the Regents of the 
University, unless sufficient cause be shown to the 
contrary, to merge the present Professorship of Phy- 
siology in that of Anatom;, and to appoint the pre~ 
sent Professor of Anatomy to the Professorship of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

And in case the above arrangement should take 
place, the Secretary was directed to procure and lay 
before the Board in due season, a statement of the 
fee now charged by each Professor for his course 
of lectures, and also the number of lectures delivered 
weekly by such Professor; to the intent that the 
Board may be prepared to make any necessary chan- 
ges in the same. 

The Secretary stated that several of the Trustees of 
Washington Academy, Salem, were desirous of re- 
ceiving a certified copy of the Report of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Washington 
county relative to the Teachers’ Department in said 
Academy. Whereupon 

Resolved, That the Secretary furnish the same. 

Adjourned. 


February 21, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present, The Chancellor, who not forming a quo- 
rum, adjourned to meet on the 28th inst. 
(To be continued.) 


Erratum.—Vol. 2, p. 188, Ist line of third co- 
lumn, for ‘a mortgage by the above George Free- 
man,” read ‘‘a mortgage fo the above,” &c. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
THE GIFTS OF LIFE. 


BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 


Life’s gathering cares to cloud the brow, 
Life’s many wrongs to steel the heart, 
And griefs to make the spirit bow 
Beneath their earth-depressing art; 
The crush of h«pes, which youth enwreathed, 
And wakenings from Love’s holiest trance, 
Hath Fate to mortals e’er bequeathed, 
As sire’s and son’s inherizance. 


The bending sky, that whispers peace, 
Where star-eyes watch, when earth’s ones sleep; 
And moons, which throw a silvery fleece 
On forest, field, and barren steep; 
The spangled morn, the glowing eve, 
The burning splendors of the noon; 
Let hearts in gratitude receive 
As Nature’s free and priceless boon. 


The Soul, which braves the storms of chance, 
And, mounting upward in the air, 
Looks down upon the world’s expanse, 
To scornthe pains and pleasures there: 
And dares toward a Heaven afar, 
Its eager eye in strong hope lift, 
Eve long to be where angels are, 
Is God’s own unexampled gift. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE PUBLIC WORKS OF OHIO. 


BY WILLIAM E. CRAMER. 

Citizens of New-York, without distinction of par- 
ty, must feel a very deep interest in the public works 
of the western States. Every mile of canal or of 
rail-road in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan or Wis- 
consin, can justly be regarded as an extension of the 
Erie canal; and therefore may be considered as an 
additional element in promoting the business and 
the wealth of our own State. These remarks are 
suggested by the last Annual Report of the Board of 
Public Works of Ohio, which is now before us. It 
is an interesting document, and from this source, we 
have obtained information which will form the basis 
of the present article. 

Ohio has been laboring, we might even say, stag- 
gering, under serious embarrassments during the last 
year, arising from the make haste policy of internal 
improvements. She is now suffering from that ex- 
cess. During the last year, the contractors have been 
paid no money. Their accounts have been liquida- 
ted in checks on the Treasurer of the State, and by 
the tender of State bonds. This is a sorry and a pal- 
try way of paying debts and preserving the credit of 





a State. But under the circumstances, Ohio could 
do nothing more; and many of the contractors have 
continued their jobs, consenting to accept pay in 
bonds of the State. 

Two millions of dollars will now complete her 
“ entire system’’ in progress, pay all arrearages due 
to contractors, and satisfy all awards for canal da- 
mages, and claims of every kind. 

or this purpose, we perceive that a bill has pass- 
ed the Ohio Legislature at its late session, authori- 
zing the issue of nearly two millions of bonds to her 
domestic creditors and contractors. Most of these 
bonds are to be appliedin payment of arrearages to 
contractors. 

The effect of this issue may not be so serious on 
the credit of the State, as a stranger at first might 
imagine; because the canal commissioners inform 
the Cogiiatae that companies of individuals are wil- 
ling to take new contracts on the canals, conditioned 
to take their pay in 7 per cent State bonds. Yet 
there is just apprehension that after these bonds are 
in the hands of the contractors, they will not hold 
them as a permanent investment, but will force them 
into Wall-street or Chestnut-street, and sell them at 
any price. Necessity will compel them thus to act, 
as they probably have no other means to pay their la- 
borers. The effect of these forced sales will be to 

lut the stock market, to depreciate every dollar of 

hie bonds and scrip which has been previousiy is- 
sued, and thus seriously to impair the future credit 
(that is, the ability to borrow) of the State. This is 
the reason why a government should seldom or ever 
be persuaded into this method of raising the means 
to carry an public works. If the government cannot 
borrow openly on fair terms, or rather on such terms 
as they dare sel] the State stock for, by authoring its 
issue directly to contractors, the legislature evades | 
the responsibility of public opinion, and yet at the 
same time, involves the tax paying people in all the 
toils and disgrace of a forced debt. 

The tolls have considerably fallen off during the 
last season; they are less than in 1839, or 1840-41. 
The gross aggregate is $475,531.53. The expenses 
of superintendence and repairs, about $175,000, 
leaving $300,000 as the nett receipts of 600 miles of 
canal; the annual interest on the amount expended, 
is $877,000, leaving a deficiency of $377,000 to be 
supplied by direct taxation. In 1843 the nett re- 
ceipts are estimated at $400,000, and the length of 
miles of canals then in operation, will be 767. The 
State of New-York has 699 miles of navigable ca- 
nals. A younger sister of the confederacy has thus 
outstripped the Empire State. 

Among the truly great works to be opened the en- 
suing season, is the Wabash and Erie canal. It is 
now completed for an “uninterrupted navigation,”’ 
to use the very words of the commissioners. Eve 
merchant in the city of New-York must hear this 
with the liveliest satisfaction; few are fully aware of 
the extent of this canal, or the exceeding fertility of 
the country through which it runs. A brief descrip- 
tion will not be out of place. The canal commen- 
ces at the town of Manhattan near the mouth of the 
Maumee river; runs up that valley to the Indiana 
line, through the counties of Lucas, Wood, Henry, 
Williams and Paulding, till it meets the valley of the 
Wabash, and down that valley to Lafayette, on the 
Wabash river. Its extreme length is 230 miles— 
873 miles of which is in the State of Ohio, and the 
remainder in Indiana. The first 68 miles from Man- 
hattan to Fort Defiance, is 60 feet wide on the wa- 
ter lev>l, and six feetdeep. The remaining 20 miles 
in Ohio, is five feet deep and 50 feet wide, and which 
we believe are the dimensions for the additional 143 
miles in the State of Indiana. This is certainly a 
magnificent water communication; and few will 
doubt that it is a prouder monument of the enterprise 
and intelligence of Indiana, than'the merchant pala- 
ces of our cities, or the expensive public buildings, 
or the useless fortifications of the general govern- 
ment. This canal passes through the finest section 
of that most fertile State, through the counties of Al- 
len, Huntington, Wabash, Miama, Cass, Carroll and 
Tippecanoe. 

The valley of the Wabash has been long famed for 
its surpassing riches. Immense volumes of uce 
must pass through this new outlet. This will bene- 
fit our merchants, while it will improve the finances 
of the State, by increasing the tolls of the Erie ca- 
nal. Indiana has heretofore found a market for its 
products at New-Orleans. This canal will change 
the current of business; New-York will now be her 
sole market. ‘ 

The opening of the Ohio canal in 1833, added 
$200,000 to the tolls of the Erie canal. We confi- 
dently believe that the opening of the Wabash canal 
will exert an equally powerful influence on the tolls 
of the Erie canal during the coming season. 

The Miami Extension canal is also a work of no 





ordinary commercial importance. This extends 


from Cincinnatti to its junction with the Wabash ca- 
nal, 68 miles from Lake Erie. Its extreme length 
is 169 miles; 135 miles are now completed so as to 
be used this season; 34 miles is not yet under con- 
tract. This can be — for $367,000. The 
canal commissioners urge the propriety of progress- 
ing with this section immediately, in the following 
tempting language: 

‘** The work is of the lightest and cheapest charac- 
ter, and is estimated tocost only $366,500, including 
loramies, reservoir; and for this sum, companies of 
individuals are ready and willing to construct the 
work and receive for their pay the domestic bonds 
of the State, with a due proportion of them made 
receivable for the purchase of Miama canal lands. 
The Board would not for a moment urge the com- 
pletion of this link in the chain, had not so large an 
amount of money already been expended on this ex- 
tension, amounting to no less than $2,468,307.10, 
which must remain almost entirely unproductive ; 
but a tax must be annually raised to keep in repair 
that portion of the canal already completed. But 
complete this link, and a channel is opened for the 
merchandize and salt of the east that will be requi- 
red for the western district of Ohio, and an extensive 
region of country below Cincinnatti; [meaning, we 
suppose, parts of the States of Kentucky and India- 
na,] and you also open a direct and cheap outlet for 
the vast produce of the rich Miama valley, from 
which a large revenue will not only be received on 
this work, but also on sixty-nine miles of the Wabash 
and Erie canal.”’ 

These considerations prevailed on the Legislature, 
and a bill passed both houses in March by a very 
decided majority, to put under contract the remain- 
ing 34 miles of the Miami Extension canal. Some 
of the provisions of the act are so peculiar and so 

arded, that we will insert them for the guidance of 

uture legislation in other States. The bill authori- 

zes an issue of six per cent bonds to the amount of 
$367,000, and no bond for less than $100. The 
contracts for the work shall be so let, that by the 
written stipulations between the centractors and the 
State, in no contingency whatever, shall any addi- 
tional allowance for extra work, or even on account 
of error or of deception on the part of the engineers. 
This will preclude the parties even of ‘‘ an equity”’ 
for relief. Also, the contractors are to stipulate to 
complete the 34 miles, and make it ready for navi- 

tion for the sum of $367,000, authorized in the 

ill. 

We like every one of these provisions. It throws 
a heavy responsibility upon the contractors, and they 
forever bar themselves by their own voluntary stipu- 
lations, of all future claims for damages, to which 
they may be entitled either in law or in equity. 


ry | Had New-York inserted such provisions in her pub- 


lic work contracts, she would have saved herself 
from that army of contractors who are continually 
begging the Legislature to grant ‘‘ relief”? and “‘ ad- 
ditional allowances”’ on their contracts, and which 
“relief” acts are so numerous and so questionable 
in character, that, as has been well remarked, they 
blacken the Statute books of cur State. 

We would call attention to one point in this Re- 
port which bas struck us with surprise. It is, that 
turnpike roads can enter into a safe and healthy 
competition with canals on short distances, in the 
transportation to market of even the bulky articles of 
country produce. The Board thus speak : 

‘* The business on the Miami and Warren County 
canal, (a branch of the Miami, ) has fallen short of 
the year 1841. This in a great measure, is owing to 
the competition of the turnpike roads running from 
Dayton, Hamilton, and other points, to Cincinnatti. 
In many instances, produce can be conveyed cheap- 
er, if not with more convenience, by wagons, than 
by the canal, and and other articles conveyed 
back by return wagons at reduced prices, owing to 
the low rates of tolls charged on these roads.’’ 

The Miami and Warren County canal embrace a 
range of country for 70 miles around Cincinnatti, on 
the north and north-east. This is about the distance 
from Troy and Albany to Whitehall; yet we doubt 
whether common carriers on the northern turnpike, 
without even raving any toll, could sustain a compe- 
tition with the Champlain canal. Perhaps the ‘‘turn- 
pike roads’’ around Cincinnatti are very good, while 
the canal tolls are very high, to cause a state of 
things which experience here will not justify. 





[Selected for the Northern Light.) 
The following curious and very interesting account, we ex- 
tract from the London Atheneum; we have not seen it copied 
or noticed in any paper in this country. 


THE GREAT EXPLOSION AT DOVER. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum : 
Having witnessed the great explosion at Dover, on 
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Thursday, the 26th, from the summit of the cliff 
next adjoining it to the southward, and from the 
nearest point to which access was permitted, I would 
gladly place on recor.i some features of this magni- 
cent operation, which struck me at the time as ex- 
tremely remarkable, and which have not, I think, 
been adequately placed before the public in any 
account that 1 have seen. These features are, the 
singular and almost total absence of all those tumul- 
tuous and noisy manifestations of power which might 
naturally be expected to accompany the explosion 
of so enormous a quantity (19,000 lbs.) of gunpow- 
der, and which formed, fins no doubt, the chief 
aitraction of many who came from great distances 
to witness it, viz: noise, smoke, earthquake, and 
fragments hurled to vast distances through the air. 
f the noise accompanying the immediate explo- 
sion, I can only wee om itas a low murmur, lasting 
hardly more than half a second, and so faint, that 
had a companion at my elbow been speaking in an 
ordinary tone of voice, I doubt not it would have 
passed unheeded. Nor was the fall of the cliff 
eg 400 feet in height, and of which no less 
an 400,000 cubic yards were, within an interval of 
time hardly exceeding ten seconds, distributed over 
the beach on an area of eighteen acres, covered to 
an average depth of fourteen feet, and in many parts 
from thirty to fifty,) accompanied with any consi- 
derable noise; pany Foye none which attracted 
my own attention, or that of others similarly sta- 
tioned, with whom I afterwards compared notes. A 
pretty fresh breeze from the south-west might be 
regarded as influential in wafting it away, were it 
not that the fall took place under the lee of the cliff 
on whose edge we were stationed. The entire ab- 
sence of smoke was another and not Jess remarkable 
feature of the phenomenon. Much dust, indeed, 
curled out at the borders of the vast rolling and un- 
dulating mass, which spread itself like a semi-fluid 
body, thinning out in its progress, but this subsided 
instantly; and of true smoke, there was absolutely 
not a vestige. Every part of the surface was im- 


mediately and clearly seen—the prostrate flag-staff 


(speedily re-erected in the place of its fall,) the 
broken turf, which a few seconds before had been 
quietly growing at the summit of the cliff—and 
every other detail of that extensive field of ruin, 
were seen immediately in all their distinctness. Full 
in the midst of what appeared the highest part of the 
expanding mass, while yet in rapid motion, my at- 
tention was attracted by a tumultuous and somewhat 
upward swelling of the earth, whence I fully ex- 
pected to see burst forth a volume of pitchy smoke, 
and from which my present impression is, that gas, 
purified from carbonaceous matter, in passing 
through innumerable fissures of cold and damp ma- 
terial, was still in progress of escape; but whether 
so or not, the remark made at the moment is suffi- 
cient to prove the absence of any impediment to dis- 
tinct vision. 

As regards the amount of tremor perceived, I 
must confess having speculated with some little 
anxiety on the probable stability of the abrupt and 
precipitous ridge on which I stood; and might, 
way have somewhat underrated the exceedingly 
trifling movement which actually reached that point, 
and which I think I have felt surpassed by a heavy 
wagon passed along a paved street. The impression, 
slight as it was, was single and brief, and must have 
originated with the shock of the powder, and not 
from the subsquent and prolonged rush of the ruins, 
which I can positively say communicated no percep- 
tible tremor whatever. 

I have not heard of a single scattered fragment 
flying out, as a projectile, in any direction ; and al- 
together, the whole phenomenon was totally unlike 
any thing which, according to ordinary ideas, could 
have been supposed to arise from the action of gun- 
powder. Strange as it may seem, this contrast be- 
tween the actual and expected effects, gave to the 
whole scene a character rather of sublime compo- 
sure than of headlong violence—of graceful ease 
than of struggling effort. How quietly, in short, the 
gigantic power performed its work, may be gather- 
ed from the fact that the operators themselves who 
discharged the batteries were not aware that the 
had taken effect, but thought the whole affair a fail- 
ure, until reassured by the, shout which hailed its 
success. 

The remarkable absence of noise and tremor which 
characterized this operation, is explained by the 
structure of chalk as a material, and by the rifty 
state of the cliff as a body. Of all substances, per- 
haps chalk is the worst adapted for conveying sound, 
and the best for deadening the vibration propagated 
through it by a heavy blow. The initial hammer- 
like impulse of the newly created gas on the walls 
of the chambers of the mines, (of which, it must be 
recollected, there were three simultaneously explod- 
ed, ) was doubtless thus deadened by traversing at 


least seventy-five feet of chalk, even in the shortest 
direction, or line of least resistance; and this must 
have taken place before the mass could have been 
sensibly moved from its seat by the expansive force 
nerated, which, however vast, proved incapable 
as indeed it was expressly provided it should be,) 
to communicate to its enormous load any greater 
velocity than barely sufficient te rift and bulge it 
outwards, leaving gravity to.dothe rest. Nothing 
can place ina more signal light the exactness of 
calculation which (basing itself on a remarkably 
simple rule, the result of long practical experience, ) 
could enable the eminent engineer, (Mr. Cubift,) by 
whom the whole arrangemepts are undetsfgod to 
have been made, so comp leh to task to its mcet | 
every pound of powder employed, as to exhaust its | 
whole effort in useful work—leaving no superfluous | 
power to be wasted in the production of useless | 
uproar or mischievous dispersion; and thus saving, | 
at a blow, not less than £7,000 to the railway com- 

pany. I have the honor to be, &c. 

J. F. W. Herscue.. 
Collingwood, Jun. 31, 1843. 








(Selected for the Northern Light.) 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF SWEDEN. 





A statistical work, printed in Hamburgh, under 
the title of Statistical Tables and Contributions to- 
wards a Knowledge of the Condition of Sweden 
during twenty years of the Reign of King Charles 
John, compiled from official sources, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the mercantile progress of that 
kingdom, and the relative proportion which its 
population and products bore to each other, during 
different periods. 

From this work it appears that in the year 1810 
the population of Sweden was estimated at 2,377,000; 
in 1820 it had increased to 2,584,690, in 1830 to 
2,888,082, and in 1840 to 3,132,000 souls. 

The imports of corn, which, in the periods between 
the years 1790 and 1808 averaged yearly 330,000 
tons, had fallen within the last ten years under 
93,700 tons; while the exports of the same article, 
within the same time, amounted to 83,200 tons, so 
that it was evident that the quantity of grain pro- 
duced within the Swedish dominions was nearly 
equal to the home consumption. 

Not less remarkable are the increase and impulse 
given to trade and industry in that country. In the 
year 1824, the average value of goods eye from 
Swedcn was no more than 12,161,000 dollars, whilst 
their imports were 11,143,000 dollars in value. The 
tonnage employed in the export trade reached no 
higher than 49,596 lasts, and this included three 
whey steam-boats, with an aggregate power of 76 

rses. In 1840 the value of Swedish exports reached 
20,437,000 dollars, and their imports 18,308,000 
dollars. The two most important articles in their 
exports, bar iron and boards and planks, had in- 
creased in the following proportions :—Bar iron from 
341,000 dollars to 525,000 dollars, and boards and 
planks rose from 230,000 dozen (in 1831) to 526,000 
dozen. The tonnage required for their trade had 
risen to 87,537 lasts, and they aow possess 50 steam- 
ships, having together a motive power of 1,853 

rses. 


The Post-office, which in 1830 carried 1,970,303 
letters, in 1840 delivered 1,872,280. 

During these periods the Customs’ receipts have 
also increased wonderfully ; for, notwithstanding 
wood has been exported almost free, and iron at 
only one-half of the former duty, and although the 
duties upon other articles have been materially re- 
duced, the receipts of the government have risen from 
$1,918,551 to $2,904,589. 

The duty upon spirits, however, which in 1837 
produced $729,181, had fallen between that time and 
1840 to $503,360—a decrease which is infinitely 
more the subject of congratulation than regret. 
Among the numerous articles in which great pro- 
gress has been made, we may particularly mention 
the manufacture of refined sugar. In the year 1826, 
2,209,853 Ibs. of sugar, and 2,236,146 Ibs. of syrup 
were manufactured, but in the year 1840, the relative 
increase in the fabrication of these articles was 
8,144,841 Ibs. of the former, and 3,452,511 Ibs. of the 
latter. 

The Swedish silk and tobacco manufactures have 
much diminished. In the year 1780 Sweden de- 
livered 367,060 ells of the former, and 1,708,951 Ibs. 
of the latter article; whereas, in 1840, the respective 
quantities produced were 148,825 ells of silk, and 
1,561,394 Ibs. of tobacco. 

The snuff manufacture, on the other hand, has 
much cause for congratulation, as it has increased 
from 137,762 Ibs. to 2,105,949 Ibs. 

The fabrication of woollen, of cotton, and linen 
cloths, has experienced great extension, inasmuch, 








as at the period before mentioned, the respective 


quantities manufactured were 424,192 ells of woollen, 
and 199,259 ells of linen and cotton stuffs; now 
725,326 ells are made of the former, and 1,296,822 
ells of the latter; and if to these quantities the handi- 
craft of the —— people, for their own use, be 
brought into the calculation, it will be found that in 
the 1834 no less than 4,683,391 ells of stuff were 
produced. 

«The import of raw cotton was 319,328 Ibs. in 1830; 
in 1840, 1,853,384. The manufacture of yarn, 
which in 1821 did not exceed 64,667 Ibs., had in- 
creased in 1840 to 1,407,268lbs. ‘The import of cot- 
ton yarn, though it was forbidden in November, 
1525, at which time the quantity brought in was 
171,667 lbs., has, notwithstanding the prohibition, 
greatly increased within the last ten years; indeed, 
the quantity of all sorts imported is estimated to 
amount to 1,170,065 Ibs.; which, added to the native 
manufactures, would show that that branch of in- 
dustry had increased two-and-twenty fold. 

Two other branches of manufacture, viz., paper 
and glass, have, in these last twenty years, also greatly 
increased in the value of their production, the dif- 
ference being relatively from 206,389 of the former, 
and $152,170 of the latter, to $790,663 worth of 
paper, and $350,560 of glass. 

n proportion as the Customs’ duties have been 
lowered, the imports of various articles have in- 
creased: coffee, for instance, the import of which 
was on an average, in 1824, 1,410,000 Ibs., and in 
1828, 2,581,523 Ibs., has, within that period and 1840, 
increased wonderfully, the quantity taken in the 
latter year being no less than 5,191,372 lbs. 

Tables are given in this work which show the state 
of the finances, and the government accounts, and 
the state bank. 

The latter, which is connected with the govern- 
ment, bad in the 182] notes for about 29,778,000 
dollars in circulation, which item in 1840 had in- 
creased to 36,084,000 dollars, and their metalic 
funds had, within the same period, risen from 
4,594,000 to 6,837,000 silver dollars. 

During the whole of this period, the surplus of the 
state revenues have been steadily devoted to the ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt, which, in the year 
1810, amounted to 22,000,000 dollars specie, home 
and foreign debts inclusive; at the present moment, 
the whole of this sum has been paid off within §3,- 

370,000, which the Bank still holds, and has held 
from the war years in 1808. 

In addition to these payments, tle commission 
have had the means of disposing of 82,983,190 
dollars banco, which have been advanced for useful 
public works. 

The general income or contribution tax, which 
was 5 per cent. on all income arising as well from 
movable as immovable property, and which even 
included the pay of public functionaries and officers 
in the army, and from which, in 1821, was produced 
2,750,850 dollars banco, was reduced to $1,505,500 
in 1840; and many more remissions are yet expected 
to take place after the next meeting of the Siate 
Assembly. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE PIONEER. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Through the deep wilderness, where scarce the sun 
Can cast his darts, along the winding path 
The pioneer is treading. In his grasp 
Is his keen axe, that wondrous instrument, 
That like the fabled talisman, transforms 
Deserts to fields and cities. He has left 
The home in which his early years were pass'd, 
And led by hope, and fir’d by energy, 
Has pinng’d within the forest there co plant 
His destiny. Beside some dashing stream 
He rears his log-wall’d cabin. When the chains 
Of winter fetter Nature, and no sounds 
Waken the echoes of the dreary woods, 
Save when some stem cracks sharply with the frost, 
Then merrily rings his axe, and tree on tree, 
Crashes to earth; and when the long keen night 
Maantiles the wilderness in solemn gloom, 
He sits beside his ruddy hearth, and hears 
The wolf fierce snarling at his cabin door, 
Or through the lowly casement sees his eye 
Gleam like a burning coal. 
Spring’s out post, March, 

(Before the blue-bird comes,) with warm bright days 
And frosty nights, calls up the kindly sap 
From the hard-maple’s root ; with care he wounds 
The seamy bark, and drop by drop, wells out 
The sweet and limpid fluid, and his art 
Fashions the rich dark sugar. 

Now in piles 
The prostrate trees are drawn, and upward flash 
The fallow-fires; and when the fiery storm 
Has died in ashes, and the earth has cool’d, 
His voice awakes the echoes as the plough 
Turns the rich soil between the blacken’d stumps 
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Then to the kindly earth and elements 

Is left the harrow’d seed. Soft days pass by, 

And rich green tinges show the rising grain. 

And when the autumn film is in the air, 

Stalks rippling to the breeze like waves of silk, 

And nodding, plump with wealth, reward the toil 

Of the unwearied sower. The low barn 

Receives the tawny loads, whilst in the fields 

Points the hay-barrack. As the gradual smile 

Thus steals, with brightening change, o’er Nature’s face, 

From the far settlement he brings in joy 

A partner to his hearth. Years roll along. 

Where stood the hut, a white-wall’d cottage now 

Looks through its screen of roses. Meadows stretch 

With grain-fields round. A village clusters near, 

In whose broad street is heard a mingled din 

Of saw and hammer, wagon-wheel and voice. 

by the swift streamlet hums the busy mill, 

And whirrs the bustling long-roof’d factory, 

As the low sinking sun with magic brush 

Paints the rich scene in stripes of black and gold. 

Beneath the tree, where, through the first long night, 

He slept upon the spot, his watch-fire biaz’d 

To guard him from the panther, smiling sits 

The white-hair’d pioneer, while round him throng 

Manhood and youth, and merry infancy, 

Those whom his parent-hand hath rear’d, and those 

That call him grand-sire. Far and wide he sees 

The wonders he hath caus’d: the bloom—the life— 

Which glane’d in broken visions through his brain 

‘That night beneath the branches: and as dips 

The sun within the west, he humbly hopes 

His sun will sink as gently to the tomb, 

And rise as brightly to eternal day. 

The Spirit of our land, personified, 

Is the bold pioneer: that Spirit strong 

And restless, which hath mow’d Its tireless way 

Through the deep forests, since the first tree stoop’d 

To the sharp axe-blow. Onward still lt moves. 

The Mississippi long hath heard Its song, 

The dark Missouri in its windings far 

Hath borne Its bark. Across the boundless plains 

That roll their billows to ‘‘ The Shining Heights,’’ 

It, wandering, treads. The sentry prairie-dog 

Alarms the burrow’d city with his cry 

At Its approaching form. The wild Pawnee, 
*Borne like the wind upon his fiery steed, 

Spearing the Buffalo, with wonder sees 

Its brow of ashy-hue. The trapper rude, 

Snaring the beaver by its lonely pond, 

Melts into tears as accents he had known 

In boyhood, meet his ear. 


The snowy peaks 
Are pass’d, and still It struggles tireless on, 
Following the sun, till broad Pacific’s breast 
Shall gird Its progress, and proclaim Its bounds. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 


BY 8S. 8. RANDALL. 


“Lo! the poor Inpran 4 


Of all the innumerable shades of character prevail- 
ing in diferent climes and different ages of the world, 
none is more distinctly inarked than that of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of North America. Whatever may 
have been their origin asa people, whether they are the 
descendants of the lust tribes of Israel, or a peculiar 
race, unconnected with the remotest traditions or his- 
tories of the world—whether from time immemorial 
they have roamed the boundless forests of the west- 
ern continent, or found their way hither from the un- 
explored recesses of the eastern—whether the civili- 
zation of a period, the traces of which are forever hid- 
den from our view, shone around their dwellings, 
their cities and their nation, or have remain- 
ed the untutored noblemen and free denizens of 
nature, throughout every stage of their existence— 
they are destined to stand forward in bold relief 
wherever the faithful page of history records the an- 
nals of the world. When the restless energies and 
the unbounded enterprise of the white man impelled 
lim to explore the unknown regions of the west, he 
found this singular race—wild and uncivilized—ig- 
norant, but happy—apparently destitute of every 
convenience and necessary of life, but free as the 
pure air they breathed—untamed as the beasts 
of prey which surrounded them—rough and hardy as 
the eternal mountains and rocks which towered above 
them,—scorning all companionship—inaccessible to 
the allurements of wealth and civilization—fearless 
of danger—insensible to the past, anj careless of the 
future. He found them, scattered as they were, 
throughout the vast breadth of the limitless wilder- 
ness, cemented together by a code of unwritten laws 
—traditionary usages—cherished superstitions—and 
a sacred and inviolable natural religion, implanted 
in their rugged breasts by that Great Spirit, which 
breathes alike upon the human race, in all ages, in 
every region, at all periods and in all circumstances. 
Since that period, centuries have passed—the tide of 
mankind has been agitated by innumerable revolu- 
tions—the depth of the forest has given way to the 








rogress of advancing civilization—a mighty nation 
as sprung up on those shores which were then trodden 
for the first time by the white man—the links which 
united its infant energies to European sway, have 
been long ago sundered, and its march to greatness, 
to opulence, to grandeur and to fame, is rapidly and 
resistlessly onward—but the stern features of charac- 
ter which then distinguished the aboriginal occu- 
pants of the soil, remain ee Driven step by 
step from their wide dominion by the superior prow- 
ess and constantly accumulating strength of their 
usurping conquerors—their numbers thinned year af- 
ter year and century after century, by the fearful ra- 
vages of war and hereditary and bloody hate—stea- 
dily retreating before the fatality which has followed 
them to the verge of that continent over which they 
once exercised undisputed sway—through every al- 
ternation of fortune—in war and in peace—in pros- 
perity and adversity—victors or vanquished—a migh- 
ty nation, or a scattered and powerless remnant of 
ancient grandeur, they are still the same wild, un- 
tameable, peculiar people. Physical force, while its 
paeeee is felt, has effected a physical conquest— 
ut no moral force has proved sufficiently powerful 
—no moral force, it may not be too sab ie say, 
will ever prove sufficiently powerful, to efface those 
deep and abiding traces which have been stamped 
upon the distinctive character of this remarkable 
race. Surrounded by the enlightened institutions of 
a great nation, they surrender none of their ancient 
polity—adopt neither the manners nor the habits 
which prevail every where around them; and still 
retain, in all its primitive simplicity, the rude system 
transmitted by their ancestors from time immemori- 
al. The mild and beautiful religion of the Christian, 
which diffuses its cheering light wherever it ex- 
tends, finds no place in their faith. They cling to 
the ancient superstitions of their fathers, with a te- 
nacity no reasoning can shake, and a strength no 
circumstancescanundermine. Their simple creed, 
acknowledging the superintending presence of their 
Great Spirit, in every dispensation of fortune, wheth- 
er prosperous or adverse, accompanied with its reve- 
rential and striking forms, remains unshaken by the 
advancing progress of that clearer revelation which 
governs the belief of the millions who surround them. 
The rugged ferocity of their manners—their impa- 
tience of restraint or control—their devotion to na- 
ture in its wildest and most untrodden haunts—their 
settled and hereditary hatred of the white man—their 
cool and cautious dissimulation—their reserved and 
stoical apathy—and the native dignity of their cha- 
racter in every situation, all partake of the original 
and distinctive features, which were gradually unfol- 
ded to the experience of the primitive intruders upon 
their soil. They have seen the white man in his 
weakness and in his strength—they have watched his 
progress and hovered around his footsteps with dire 
malignity, as he bent his untameable energies to the 
infant settlement of our shores, and t ey have 
seen the grand results of that energy asit rapidly de- 
veloped itself in clustered villages, magnificent cit- 
ies, immense States, a powerful and great nation, 
surrounded by innumerable trophies of industry and 
art; and binding in one vast union, millions of free, 
intelligent and happy beings. Long and bloody was 
the contest which compelled them, by dint of supe- 
rior strength, apparently to submit to the fate which 
awaited them; and even now, the bones of thousands 
of our countrymen lie bleaching in the deserts and 
morasses of our southern and southwestern frontier, 
the victims of that still indignant and vengeful spirit 
which neither overwhelming force nor friendly feel- 
ings, neither uniform kindness, nor the most enlight- 
ened national policy can ever effectually subdue. 
We may be told that no sympathy is due on our 
part to these remorseless, ferocious, and unfeeling 
beings who have deluged our land in blood—desola- 
ted the homes of our fathers, and carried terror and 
dismay to the hearts of the brave pioneers of our 
country. As patriots, as citizens, as christians and 
as men, we are assuredly not called upon in view 
either of the past or the present, to indulge in that 
misplaced and sickly sentimentality which looks up- 
on the aboriginal race as one injured and persecuted 
beyond the reach of remedy or the hope of atone- 
ment. Something is due to the great interests of hu- 
man nature; and while these remarkable men may 
have suffered wrong and injury from their brethren 
of the family of man, they have also inflicted stern 
retribution. The abstract question of right and 
wrong, involved in their forcible expulsion from the 
wide soil they originally occupied, been elabo- 
rately discussed; and whatever importance it may 
have once assumed, whatever may have been the 
fearful responsibility which then surrounded its prac- 
tical determination, it has long since passed from our 
jurisdiction, and gone before the searching tribunal 
of the Judge of all the earth. We may at least ap- 
preciate the bold outline of character which has been 





stamped in the progress of ages, upon a great nation 
now nearly extinct—we may admire its noble sym- 
metry, its striking and bold features, its stern and 
gloomy grandeur, even while we cannot extend our 
approbation to its results as they have been traced 
upon the faithful annals of our history. The chiefs 
who have recently traversed the broad extent of our 
land, and looked with the immoveable philosophy of 
their race upon the countless wonders of civilization, 
retain in a striking degree all those characteristics 
which distinguished their untamed ancestors of the 
sixteenth century; and when the last of his name 
shall look from the confines of our vast territory upon 
the lands which once owned the supremacy of his 
people, it will be in the garb and with all the feel- 
ings of Philip, of Tecumseh and of Red Jacket. 
tn our view of the Indian character, it is also to 
be borne in mind, that whether the injuries and the 
wrongs of which they complain are fancied or real; 
upon whatever foundations they may rest, they are 
not the less deeply felt and the less sincerely cher- 
ished on their part as inexpiable offences. Nor 
ought we, in forming a correct estimate of their pre- 
sent and past position as members alike with our- 
selves of the human family, to overlook the settled 
and sincere convictions with which they regard their 
culiar faith, their ancient principles, their roted 
abits, their master passions, and their stern philoso- 
phy. Revenge, so repugnant to the milder and more 
enlightened principles of christianity, forms an ele- 
mentary virtue in the savage code. Taught from 
their infancy to revere the memory and imitate the 
example of their warrior chiefs—inured from the 
earliest period to danger and death in all its forms— 
incited to deeds of blood and —~ by every mo- 
tive of their nature, they bend their highest energies 
constantly to its attainment, and live only for its grati- 
fication. The apparent apathy and indifference with 
which they endure the most excruciating pain and 
the most protracted suffering, are the result of a men- 
tal and bodily training, encouraged and induced by 
the loftiest and most unbending principle which can 
be engrafted upon their stern nature. The prompt 
suppression and control of every inward feeling and 
emotion whenever its development is forbidden by 
policy or by pride, can proceed only from the reso- 
lute determination of strong and powerful minds, 
warped and distorted indeed by ignorance, and per- 
verted passions, but sincere in their ignorance, and 
reat in the most terrible display of their passions. 
he unyielding pertinacity with which they resist 
every approach of civilization, even in its most un- 
objectionable forms—their invincible repugnance to 
all the arts of social life, to the introduction of any ofits 
improvements, to the influence of any of its motives, 
objects, ends or aims, however we may choose to re- 
gard it as the obstinacy of determined depravity, as- 
sumes with them the most sacred form of principle 
and national and patriotic devotion. It is not from 
ignorance alone, that many of the habits and princi- 
ples of the Indian preserve their original simplicity 
and force, vent 3 the revolutions of centuries. 
They have mingled in the haunts of civilization— 
they have attentively watched the operations of the 
social system—they have listened to the arguments 
and the entreaties, the inducements and promises of 
their enlightened neighbors—they have even in some 
instances tested by actual and continued experience, 
the alleged benefits of the institutions they have 
been called upon to adopt and enjoy. With an elo- 
quence never surpassed, and seldom equalled, they 
have told us of the immense superiority of their own 
rugged and unadorned system, to the elaborated po- 
lish and refined finish of ours. They have recount- 
ed their grievances with a solemn and «dignified pa- 
thos, which coming from the heart, finds its way to 
the heart; they stand before us not as suppliants for 
mercy, or the willing recipients of favors; but justi- 
fying the past, and indulging in no unavailing regrets 
or the future, they deliberately and calmly reject all 
the offers of civilization; and seek only to left 
undisturbed to the inevitable destiny which awaits 
them. In the unbroken solitude of the western wil- 
derness, where the footsteps of their conquerors have 
never invaded the solemn stillness of nature, would 
they fulfil that destiny. There would they seek the 
pleasant haunts dear to their fathers—ihere would 
they recall the mournful recollections of the past, and 
brood over the hopeless gloom of the future. There 
would they erect their sylvan altars to the worship 
of the pervadi irit of the universe; and send up 
their unaffected orisons for admittance to that Para- 
dise of unbounded deserts, where all their wishes and 
pee — are eS oe and there am 
w they make their nt pilgrimages to the 
unforgotten mounds casio taee their wneelar friends; 
and , when the final summons comes, would 
they chant the melancholy death dirge; and as its 
swan-like notes vibrated upon the air, look their last 
upon the cherished haunts of their better days, and 
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are up their unsubdued spirits to Him—‘ the un- 
nown God,’”? whom ‘“‘ignorantly” they had wor- 
shipped, and before whose awful presence, in the 
thunder-cloud and the tempest, they had often veiled 
their fearless brow. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
LAFAYETTE IN AMERICA. 





{From the French of Bzeaanoza.) 





BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 





Republicans! what lengthened train draws near ? 
—A veteran warrior lands upon our shore, 
—To pledge a king’s alliance, comes he here ? 
~The wrath of kings he long unflinching bore. 
—Hath he great power ? alone the waves he clears. 
—What hath he done? fetters he snapp’d like thread. 
Long live the hero of two hemispheres ! 
Light o’er the world, ye days of triumph shed. 


Throughout this land, which echoes with the ery 
Of joy, thou seest, oh, child of Europe! reign 
Peace, industry, the laws, morality, 
Untroubled, undebased, and without stain. 
This country is the home of the oppress’d— 
From tyranny the people hither fled— 
With God for judge, man and his rights are blest— 
Light o’er the world, ye days of triumph shed. 


But by what blood this happiness was bought! 
We were despairing: Lafayette appear’d— 
Shew’d France—took Wasuineton for master—fought, 
And of the foe our country soon was clear’d! 
For sacred freedom—for his own lov’d land— 
He in misfortune since rear’d high his head— 
Of Olmutz’s fetters we efface the brand— 
Light o’er the world, ye days of triumph shed. 


This good old friend so cordially carest ; 
This hero by a hero loved so well; 

Our freedom’s growing tree already blest, 
Before the first green leaf that budded, fe!l. 

Now that the tree, the thunder and the snows 
Defying, doth in peace its foliage spread, 

He comes beneath its broad shade to repose— 
Light o’er the world, ye days of triumph shed. 


Our chiefs, our sages, vet’rans, see around, 
Calling to mind his features once again; 
See from the forest rushing, at the sound 
Of his great name, those tribes of savage men. 
The sacred tree with its green branches rears 
A shelter o’er that vast assembly’s head ; 
The wind its seed to distant country bears— 
Light o’er the world, ye days of triumph shed. 


The European, whom these words impress, 
Conquerors followed ; before kings bowed low; 

With frankincense these idols slaves address; 
Freemen far higher honors can bestow. 

‘OQ! may,”’ said he, as o’er the waves his eye 
In search of dear and distant lands is led— 

** May virtue bring both hemispheres more nigh— 
Light o’er the world, ye days of triumph shed.”’ 





[For the Northern Light.) 
‘ PETTY LITIGATION. 





BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 





An oe society is certainly needed in 
this country. The Eee to engage in small vexa- 
tious law suits is becoming astonishingly prevalent, 
and urless something can be dene to check it, petti- 
fogging will become the only business which it will 
be worth while to embark in, and justice will be dis- 
pensed precisely like Brandreth’s pills, and such like 
quack restoratives. 

The philanthropy which seeks to ‘‘bring justice 
to every man’s door,” seldom contemplates the ad- 

uncts attendant upon the near and familiar compan- 
ionship; or the form and state in which the blind god- 
dess ¢ s to ‘‘receive company ,”’ under the pre- 
sent five dollar system of cheap jurisprudence. 

*« The spirit of our republican institutions” very 
properly rejects the legal paraphrenalia of other 
times, and leaves justice in her lower tribunals to sit 
as she best may ona slat-bottomed chair; with Cow- 
en’s Treatise and the Clerk’s Manual for her guides. 
Thus accommodated, we ‘see her in the person of 
eome fifty dollar functionary taking up her abode in 
almost every tavern in the interior of the State; in 
the cities the number of representatives and adjacent 
grog-shops is generally trebled—ready to serve sgj- 
tors with summonses for ninepence or whiskey sate 
tails for three cents a piece. No, we mistake. 
There is a statute in this State which prescribes that 
no man who sells liquor shall peddle law; this, how- 
ever, does not materially interfere with the above 
arrangement of matters. The justice still to 
the tavern to hold court—while the tavern-kee 


room adjoining his bar, to accommodate the jury and 
the witnesses. 

Thus satisfactorily quartered, the ‘‘ play opens 
and the plot thickens.’”’ The ies litigant emerge 
from the crowd and alcoholic atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the bar, where they have been severally in- 
spiring each other’s witnesses with the spirit of—— 
truth. Two constables take their stand at either side 
of the judgment seat, eager for the venire which they 
have respectively advised each of the aforesaid liti- 
nts to call for. The justice unfolds the minutes of 
e court from a brown wrapper, consisting of half 
a dozen strips of dirty paper, printed on the one side, 
and scratched over crosswise with magisterial and 
ministerial chirography on the other. e cause is 
is called in a voice half lost in a huge quid of tobacco. 
Both parties answer, and demand a jury—the requi- 
site process is signed—the favorite constable select- 
ed and set off to gather together ‘ the Englishman’s 
birthright, a jury of his peers,’’ and the court takes 
a recess of half an hour. 

Meanwhile the news has gone abroad that there is 
to be a litigated trial before Squire Dunkerhead at the 
tavern—the blacksmith leaves his forge, the wheel- 
right his shop, the merchant and the merchant’s 
clerk, the hostler, the loafer, and all the people round 
about, leave theimrespective avocations, and repair to 
the intellectual arena with the same eagerness they 
would to a cock-fight or a town meeting. 

And now the jurors of the jury having been duly 
summoned, also come, who to speak the truth of the 
matters given them in charge, being chosen from the 
inside of a smashed hat, tried and sworn, take their 
seats in the most imposing positions on a bench 
against the wall. 

By this time the defendant’s counsel, Mr. Splatter- 
dasher, a regular bred attorney from the city, has 
arrived at the door, with a carpet-bag full of books; 
the hostler takes his horse, and the counsellor a glass 
of gin, and the trial is pronounced ready to com- 
mence. The plaintiff’s counsel, an experienced pet- 
tifogger of country breeding, glances inquiringly at 
his formidable antagonist, draws up to the pitch-pine 
council table, turns down two or three pages of 
Cowen’s Treatise, and calls his witnesses. The wit- 
nesses all swear that they distinctly saw a dog which 
they believe to be the defendant’s dog, chasing a 
hen on the premises of the plaintiff—being cross-ex- 
amined, they are not sure that it was the defendant’s 
dog, but are sure that it was a red dog, and that de- 
fendant keeps ared dog. ‘The court here announces 
that ‘‘certainty to a common extent’ is sufficient; 
defendant’s counsel bows alearned assent. Another 
witness is then called to prove by way of aggravation 
of damages, that the hen thus chased and killed had ten 
young chickens. To this, the defendant’s counsel ab- 
solutely objects. And now the pent-up eloquence and 
law books open—Coke and Chitty, Eden on Injunc- 
tions, and Angel on Water Courses, are cited to show 
that this testimony is altogether improper, impertinent 
and impossible to be given in evidence. Two edi- 
fying hours are spent in the discussion, and the court 

ecides that he will hear testimony, and note the 
objection. The defence is opened pro forma. Ten 
witnesses are called, three of whom swear that the 
defendant keeps no dog; five that he keeps no red 
dog, and two who testify positively that the defen- 
dant’s dog is black. The testimony, after expert 
cross-examinations, re-examinations and counter- 
calling of witnesses, is at length closed. The coun- 
sel sum up to the jury at length, the court swears a 
constable, and after mature deliberation being had, 
the jury about midnight return into court and say, they 
find a verdict for the plaintiff of six cents damages 
and six cents costs. The defendant’s counsel sneers 
at the stupidity of the jury, declares the cause shall 
be ‘‘ carried up,”’ charges ten dollars for attending 
to trial, gets a retaining fee for bringing a certiorari, 
and returns to town to get it “‘ allowed.’’ 

This is a fair picture, we believe, of nine-tenths of 
the law suits, and the modus operandi of business 
brought into justices’ courts. The suits thus tried 
nourish the spirit of excitement, administer to the 
perversity of the multitude, promote idleness, pro- 
duce beggary, and furnish a mockery of the admin- 
istration of justice. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE PICTURESQUE OF ANCIENT ROME. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Rome—‘‘the city of the soul !”—around her 
clusters a throng of memories—of glory. triumph, 
and degradation, She towers upon t e of his- 
tory, a landmark and a beacon—awaking at once 
admiration, shame, and pity—admiration for the 
greatness of her rise, shame for the vices of her pro- 
gress, and pity for the wretchedness of her fall. 





merely receives the ‘‘ squire” because he has a 


She now reclines, wrapped jn her robe of desolation, 


amidst the fragments of her broken throne; melting 

away beneath the rich skies and golden suns of Italy, 

great in nothing but her sufferings. 

Slowly but surely she sinks en her doom, 

like Time himself gliding, by the flight of years, to 

that period when the trump of the archangel shall 
roclaim amid a flaming universe, that Time was, 
ut Time shall be no longer. 

The varied emotions excited by the past history 
of Rome, furnish the key to her mournful fate. Had 
she been consistent in a course of good; had the true 
interests of man and the amelioration of his condition 
been her aim; had her spirit been free from the de- 
sire of conquest, and her hand unreddened by the 
consequences of that desire; had the temple of her 
power been based upon knowledge, and it consecrat- 
ed to virtue, we might not have seen the fragments 
of that temple scattered in splendid profusion on the 
banks of the Tiber, but have still witnessed Rome 
with ‘‘ the star of empire’? on her brow, and the 
sceptre of dominion in her grasp. 


But the course of Rome was one long course of 
oppression; but one spirit animated her bosom—the 
spirit of universal dominion. In the fable of Icarus, 
is shadowed forth her history. She expanded her 
pinions for a flight to the sun, and darted upon her 
pathway, till the fierce heat dazzled her eye and 
wasted the strength of her pinion, and she sank pow- 
erless and exhausted back to that earth she despised, 
but which proved her sepulchre. 

Yet whilst our admiration is excited for the bold- 
ness of the flight, our contempt is drawn forth for 
the temerity of the action. Man was not formed by 
a wise Creator to be fettered by the chains or tram- 
pled by the foot of tyranny. He may yield fora 
time ; his soul may cower, and his limbs tremble at 
the frown of the despot; but when his wrongs be- 
come intolerable, when his spirit is lashed by oppres- 
sion to frenzy, when despair gives energy to weak- 
ness,and his violated rights beckon him to vengeance, 
woe then to those on whom that tempest bursts, for 
fearful indeed will be the retributions of its wrath. 
Thus was it with Rome. She insulted the nature of 
man, in her disregard of his rights; she trampled 
upon that freedom he looked upon as his birthright; 
she tore asunder with her mailed grasp, all the ties of 
kindred, and religion, and country; she desecrated 
the household hearth, and destroyed the sacred tem- 
ple; she marked out with her spear, the whole earth, 
and called it Rome’s, until the trembling slaves she 
scourged, stiffened in the extremity of their despair, 
into defying men, who, seeing no spot not blackened 
by Rome’s shadow, advanced in the very frenzy of 
their terror, to the citadel of her pride and her power, 
determined either to exterminate the gigantic source 
of their miseries, or to turn the earth upon which 
they so long had grovelled, into one universal and 
undistinguishable grave. 

Awful indeed was that wakened vengeance, and 
fearful that delayed retribution. From the northern 
forests these tremendous torrents dashed, up to the 
gates of the imperial city. Wave after wave recoil- 
ed from the massive battlements; but new billows 
rolled, until the proud walls trembled to their base, 
and sank at last in one wide scene of chaos and ruin. 
Up the steeps of that capitol, whence the Roman ea- 
gle had so often flown to slaughter and to conquest, 
rushed the war-horse of the triumphant barbarian; 
and the rude warriors of the Danube raised their 
wild shouts of victory amidst the broken arches and 
spoliated temples of her who had so long insulted the 
world by her haughty title of that world’s mistress. 
Rome fell; but as if determined to carry with her in 
her fall, all of earth’s civilization, which she had 
selfishly absorbed in her prosperity, in the vacuum 
her proud head left as it plunged downwards, there 
settled a thick and impenetrable gloom, a rayless, 
starless midnight—beneath whose murky canopy 
men groped in fear and doubt, with minds paralyzed 
and fettered limbs. So fearful indeed were the con- 
sequences, that they would seem to give color to the 
prophecy of the soothsayer, that when Rome was de- 
stroyed, the universe would also perish. 

Let us roll back the myriad years of time, toa 
period almost obscured by the mists and shadows of 
tradition. 


A form is standing on an eminence that, with se- 
veral others equal in height, overlooks the channel 
a narrow and winding stream. The form is that of an 
Alban shepherd of eighteen summers and the period is 
700 years before the christian era. The forests stretch 
in every direction,darkening the stream and the neigh. 
boring hills whose echoes awake only to the how! of the 
wolf and the shouts of the savage hunter. The scene is 
wild and solitary, with but that one form to break the 
loneliness. What thoughts occupy the mind of the 
shepherd as he gazes intently upon the forest land- 
scape? Does he wait the coming of some brother 





hunter, or seek the ambush of his hidden prey? No 
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such objects engage the attention of the solitary 
watcher upon that leafy hill. 


In the creative mind of that youth, are the seeds ofa 
mighty empire; in those abstracted thoughts are the 
destinies of a race that were to assume the dominion of 
the world. From those dark forests was to rise a ma- 
jestic city, which wearing his name, was toendure and 
preserve that name for hundreds of centuries, and 
amid the mutations of time, to show to a thousand 
future generations, all that is eternal in genius, and 
all that is perishable inambition. A splendid wreck 
and a solemn monument, teaching how vain are the 
aspirings of man and how just the retributions of 
God. 

Could the veil of the future have been rent from 
the eyes of Romulus as he stood upon Mount Palatine, 
how tremendous, how overwhelming would have 
been the scenes crowding before his mental vision. 
The vast city with its walls and battlements and pa- 
laces and temples, echoing with the murmurs of its 
thronging crowds, and filled with the trophies of its 
conquering arms, desolation spreading wherever its 
look was cast in anger, and the terrors of its name 
hushing a kneeling world into fearful and shudder- 
ing silence. Far away over the waters of the blue 
Mediterranean, were the proud cities of Carthage and 
of Corinth, laurelled with art, and overflowing with 
prosperity ; beyond the limits of vision, stretched to 
the right the Thracian hills, wild and rugged in their 
savage freedom, whilst across the snow crowned 
Alps, boundless as the ocean, spread the unbroken 
forest where dashed the surges of the frozen Baltic, 
and rolled the waters of the mighty Danube. 

Had the mind of Romulus glowed with prophetic 
fire, he would have seen the city he was about to 
found, spreading its dominion over that boundless 
region; he would have seen that giant eagle whose 
eyrie he was about to frame, spreading her wings in 
triumph over all that world, rending it in pieces by 
her talons, and taming it into subjection by her 
shriek; he would have seen that monstrous image he 
was aboui to form cased in iron and brandishing its 
spear, crushing beneath its tread the crumbled walls 
of Carthage and of Corinth, waving its standard over 
the Thracian hills, and spanning with its yoke of 
conquest, the interminable forests, from the stormy 
Euxine to the dark recesses of the British isles. 

Yet a portion of this gorgeous and splendid vision 
might have brightened before the mind of the Alban 
youth as he mused in his solitude, giving color to his 
hopes, and energy to his endeavors. No doubt the 
forests shrank from before him; and the towers and 
temples of his city arose, till she stood the diademed 
queen of the silent waste around him, until his dream 
was broken by the cry of Alpine vulture, and the 
mournful howl of the wolf from the thickets. But 
the wildest visions the in.mortal founder of- imperial 
Rome could have fancied, whilst musing at his sta- 
tioa, were far surpassed by the long succeeding and 
long enduring reality. 

Years pass and Rome lifts her stately head from 
the marsh and the forest, decked with palaces and 
towers and temples. 

In the solitude of his sacred grotto is found Numa, 
devoting his hours to that medi‘ation and accumula- 
tion of wisdom which he offered at the shrine of his 
country, and which sped her onward in her course of 
triumph. 

The infancy of the Roman Empire has passed away 
—the last of its seven kings has long since mouldered 
in the tomb, when again the curtain is lifted upon 
the eternal city. How vast, how grand, how mag- 
nificent is the picture! The canitol, with its pillars 
and porticos, stands upon the Tarpeian rock, and 
over the seven hills and along the Tiber, stretch the 
mighty battlements and the innumerable roofs and 
temples of Rome. From the 4th year of the 6th 
Olympiad, when Romulus stood upon Mount Pala- 
tine, to the 4th year of the 100th, the period had 
been sufficient to work this wondrous change. 

Two figures are seen at the foot of the mount 
crowned by the capitol. The rich jewels and 
flowing mantle of the one, proclaim the wealthy 
merchant of Carthage, whilst the coarse skins 
and the knotted club of the other, shew the rude 
barbarian from the wilds of Scythia. The mer- 
chant views the splendid decorations of the tem- 
ples, and the carved work of the palaces—the 
lofty pillar, the breathing statue and the polish- 
ed gem—the scarlet and purple carpets of Tvre, and 
the variegated tapestries of his own city with env 
and admiration. Founded when the last named ci- 
ties were in their zenith, Rome has outstripped 
them in the race for greatness. As he looks around 
upon this scene of splendor, he trembles at the 
thought, that at some future period, the strong arm of 
this great city might be stretched across the Medi- 
terranean waters, and claim dominion in blood and 





ashes, over its rival Carthage—a fancy verified by 
succeeding ages. 

The Scythian too, gazes with fear, wonderand ad- 
miration, at the glories around him. He sees the 
long lines of splendid palaces—the massive walls 
stretching in every direction—the capitol with its 
hundred steps of brass and gigantic roof of gold 
glittering above him—the thronged squares—the 
strength—the magnificence—the beauty all forming 
a dazzling picture to his mind. He contrasts his 
own wild hills and gloomy foresis—his cabin by the 
river shaded by its Dirch trees—with a splendor his 
rude mind had never before conceived, and before 
which it sinks bewildered. A Centurion with his 
band marches by him—he views the iron sheathed 
warriors bearing aloft their brazen eagle, treading 
with stern discipline in regular array, and he thinks 
of the rude weapons, wielded by his tribe against the 
wild boar of the forest, and his soul trembles. Does 
he think of the happy village on the far away branch- 
es of the Danube, but in the flames of which that 
standard eagle might glitter in triumph? Doee he 
think of the wife and the child, shrieking upon the 
points of those shouldered spears—does he think of 
his tribe sprinkling with their blood, that iron armour 
or borne along fettered captives by these splendid 
temples, and up the steeps of that lofty capitol ?— 
Yes! But he does not think that in a few short cen- 
turies, the race of which he was a member, would 
dash down those haughty battlements, strew in ruins 
those sculptured temples, and rushing up the steeps 
of that very capitol, proclaim amid carnage and de- 
solation, that the world was free, for Rome had per- 
ished. 

In one rapid glance over the history of our subject, 
we are struck with the strong contrasts of light and 
shade in the picture of Roman character. We see 
a Cincinnatus, humble in aspirations, and contented 
in mind, yet with the purest fires of patriotism burn- 
ing in his breast. In the midst of his usual occupa- 
tions, he is called by the voice of his countrymen to 
the head of their armies, and leads in their defence, 
the legions of Rome against the invading Volsci. 
Proclaimed Dictator, he again returns from the 
plough, to which he had retired, and again conquer- 
ing the enemy, casting aside with disdain the tin- 
sel honors of his station, retiring to the green fields 
of his choice, and with hair whitened in battles for 
Rome, calmly dying in virtuous seclusion. We see 
in the same century, a Coriolanus, disappointed in 
the honors of Consulship, fleeing to the same Volsci, 
twice conquered by Cincinnatus, and leading them, 
his hereditary enemies, with a burning thirst to 
avenge his insulted ambition, beneath the very walls 
of that Rome he had bled so often to protect. 

Let us pass by the self-sacrificing devotion of 
Curtius leaping into the gulf at the forum; of Regu- 
lus defying, amidst excruciating torments his Car- 
thagenian murderers; of the white haired Senators 
dying beneath the battle-axe of their savage ene- 
mies, rather than desert-their posts, and dwell for an 
instant upon a period rendered most illustrious by 
Roman valor. 

The battle of Cannae had been fought, and the 
mighty masses of Hannibal were revelling, with their 
leader after the victory, in the luxuries and effema- 
cies of Capua. 

Terror reigns in Rome, lest that terrific flood of 
conquest should dash against her battlements and level 
them in havoc and desolation. But the warriors that 
had conquered the glacier and the crag—marched 
over solitudes only known to the chamois and the 
eagle, were now dissolved in pleasure, the hand-lift- 
ing the wine cup, that had grasped the spear, and 
brow wreathed with roses that had borne the helmet 
in a hundred battles. 

The gates of Rome are thrown open, and thou- 
sands are thronging massive wall, square and ave- 
nue, and swarming upon roof and pinnacle. Every 
look is directed, and every eye rivited in anticipa- 
tion of some great event. This mighty crowd aa 
assembled to witness the departure of the Roman 
army, headed by the Consul Scipio, for the coasts of 
Africa. 

Heralded by no trumpet, measured by no drum, 
on march the warriors of the imperial city. In stern 
contrast to the revelling Carthagenians, do they pass 
onward; the clank of armor, and the trampling of 
hoofs their only music. 

The Legate seated on his proud war-horse, band 
after band of manipuli, each with its centurion, co- 
hort after cohort, headed by their tribunes, until the 


Y | eighteen legions of 5000 each, horse and foot with 


shield and spear, banner and eagle, pour through the 
gates of Rome upon the wide Cam a, on their 
route to Carthage. In the midst of his iron warriors, 
surrounded by his patrician guard, is the illustrious 
Scipio, the leader of those mighty and irresistable 
legions. 

Upon the field of Zama, the heroic Hannibal has 


been forced to yield to the arms of Scipio, who has 
led his conquering legions back to the seven hill’d 
city, and the populace has again assembled to wit- 
ness the splendid ceremonial of a Roman triumph. 

On winds the gorgeous procession, from Campus 
Martius an interminable line, awakening the enthu- 
siastic shouts of the vast assemblage ; on pass trum- 
pet and drum, pipe and cymbal, the sacrificial ani- 
mals—the jewelled flamen—the muffled vestal—the 
Senate in their togas preceded by the lictors, Scipio 
with his crown of laurel and his golden chariot, and 
the victorious legions, their brows swarthy with an 
African sun, with helmet and banner and spear and 
eagle verdant wiih wreaths of the triumphant laurel. 
The dazzling column passes through the flowery 
arches reared for its passage, by the pillared tem- 
pies echoing with songa, along the forum clustered 
with multitudes, and up the mount where gleam the 
brazen porticos and golden pinnacles of the capitol. 

We will again tread along the banks of Roman 
history, and sit with Casar at the entrance of his 
tent at the close of a victorious battle in the haunts 
of the Goth and Vandal. The moonlight sparkles 
upon the Rhine, the wind breathes upon his brow, and 
his thoughts wander to Rome. Cicero—Cataline— 
Pompey rise in succession before him ; his youth spent 
in luxurious idleness and sports of the city, and his 
mind softens, until his eye lights upon the crimsoned 
spear and the battered shield that surround him in 
his tent, and his ear catches the clanging armor and 
the charger’s neigh that proclaim the neighborhood 
of his obedient legions. Again ambition kindles 
within him, the world at his feet, the honors of dic- 
tatorship, and lastly the imperial purple, brighten 
the perspective. Alas for Rome! in that man her 
destiny was accomplished. Had the name of Ce- 
sar been written in the prophetic book of the Sybil, 
Rome would never have arrogated the name of eter- 
nal. The good genii deserted her towers, when the 
great conqueror realized his highest ambition, dream- 
ed of on the banks of the Rhine, and although ar- 
rested for a moment by the daggers of Brutus, and 
of Cassius that clashed in the breast of the Usurper, 
yet the succeeding Triumvirate — started them 
on their flight never to return. Could Romulus have 
appeared to Rome, at the birth of Caesar, lige the 
shade of Anchises to AZneas, in the Elysian fields, 
that warrior would never have led her legions or 
usurped her purple. But the fates had decreed it, 
and Rome fell. 

Although ge era of the empire glowed 
over the reign of Augustus; although the ~ of its 
greatness towered on high, green with the wreaths 
and fragrant with the flowers of prosperity ; although 
wisdom poured forth its stores, poetry touched its 
harp, and satire polished its shafis, yet the canker of 
destruction was at the heart of Rome. Henceforth 
her branches were tu spread forth wide and mighty, 
blighting the world beneath their deadly shade, but 
that canker was also to spread and eat Ler way far- 
ther into her heart, till the tempest should come and 
her giant trunk fall prostrate. 

Coincident with the dawn of the Christian Era, were 
the seeds of death planted in Rome. Century after 
century saw her emperors feeding upon her vitals, her 
limbs becoming more feeble and her blood more slug- 

ish. 

P Standing _ the height of philosophic inquiry, 
and looking back upon the history of Rome, from 
this period to the time of its dissolution, she presents 
nothing but a scene of mad and surging turbulence. 
Emperor after emperor exhibiting all the varied 
traits of human nature successively mounted the 
throne, and donned the imperial purple. Some mow- 
ed their way with the iron mace of the barbarian, and 
some by the polished battle-axe of the regular war- 
rior. Some were lifted on the embossed shields of 
the Preetorians, and some wound upward through de- 
ceitand cunning, but each added one more weight to 
the mountain bearing to the dust the devoted city. 

In the first centuries of the empire, its victorious 
arms penetrated every clime to destroy and subju- 
gate. Its spear glittered amid the oaks of Britain, 
frighting the Druid in his mysterious rites; its 
gauntletwas mirrored in the waters of the Caspian, 
as it placed the yoke upon the dwellers of the shures 
—the Therian of the Pyranees bowed down before its 
sculptured eagles, and the rough hunter of the Arctic 
bear, pined asa slave for the snow-drift and the ice- 

berg, amid the vineyards and olives of Italy. 
> But throughout the succeeding ages of Rome’s 
existence, luxury, cruelty, ostentation and pride held 
despotic sway in the bosoms of her sons. 

Let us enter the Coliseum, and view the spectacles 
that furnished the amusement of the Roman citizens. 

Crowded in the vast amphitheatre, tier upon tier, 
are the inhabitants of the city, the prondest and the 
noblest, and wrapped in his emblazoned mantle, and 
surrounded by his Pretorians, in their splendid ar- 
mour, sits dark and fiendish Caligula. In the midst 
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of the arena stands the victim doomed to the lion, 
ree | the approach of his devourer with nothing 
for his defence but his short weapon which he grasps 
with the energy of fear and despair. 

The cage is opened and with bristling mane, 
gleaming eye-balls and terrific roar, out bounds the 

ing of the Numidian desert, full u his victim. 
Then follows the horrid combat of an despair, 
with brutish ferocity, amid the shouts and cheers, 
and maddening enthusiasm of a besotted populace 
drunk with cruelty and thirst for blood. And as the 
white fangs of the lion rend asunder the quivering 
limbs of his prey, higher peal the shouts and cheers of 
an assemblage rpranes the bloody instincts of the 
beast without his generosity—his savage cruelty 
without his courage. 

And now the fights of the Gladiators commence. 
Two gigantic forms whose sinews have been strun 
in the cold blasts of the Borysthenes, approach eac 
other armed with sword and shield. ey guard— 
they feint—they strike—blood flows in torrents— 
the sand of the arena is red—but the sign of mercy 
comes not from the populace—one totters beneath a 
crushing blow and sinks with a broken blade—his 
antagonist looks round the assemblage—the sign is 
still wanting, and he thrusts his reeking weapon in 
the panting and defenceless breast of his writhing 
victim. 

These passions displayed inthe arena, raged also, 
helmet on brow and spear in hand. 

On the lofty hills that encompass Jerusalem, sur- 
rounding it as with a gleaming girdle of brass, are 
the cohorts and battalions of Titus waiting their time 
of slaughter and desolation. The horrors of Corinth 
and of Carthage are tu be renewed upon the head of 
the devoted city, in the prophetic view of which our 
Saviour had uttered his tearful lamentation; and as 
the walls give way, and the Roman hosts rush in, 
how awful is the scene. Terribly then did the He- 
brews expiate their cruelties to “the man of sor- 
rows;’’ fearfully were the crown of thorns, the 
wounding spear, the bitter gall, the painful cross, 
avenged. The Roman swords were raging scythes 
of death, amid thousands of shrieking victims; and 
when the mailed legions burst the gates of that 
matchless temple, raised by Solomon in his palmy 
days, and forthe decoration of which every clime 
had yielded its product, when sacriligious hands 
rended the veil that concealed the Holy of Holies, 
and when at last flaming and smoking, polluted and 
shattered, this gigantic shrine to the glory of God, 
crashed and thundered to the earth, the beautiful 
head of Jerusalem itself, sunk to the dust covered 
with everlasting sackcloth and ashes. 

But lest Rome should receive the honor which is 
not her due, in being the involuntary avenger of the 
wrongs inflicted upon christianity, let us picture 
another scene in one of the squares of Rome, a few 
years previous to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

A crowd is surrounding a venerable man dressed 
in the coarse tunic of the travelling priest, and 
speaking with great enthusiasm to the listening po- 

ulace. The most persuasive eloquence glows upon 

is lips, and strikes like arrows of fire upon the hearts 
of his thronging auditory. As he speaks of “ right- 
eousness”’ and ‘‘ judgment to come;”’ as he narrates 
his ‘‘ perils’? for the true faith, “‘ counting his life 
nought,”’ to ‘‘ preach Christ and him crucified,” the 
human hearts around him; those ‘‘ harps of a thou- 
sand strings’’ vibrate to the touch of the eloquent ora- 
tor whose sublime genius was made sublimer by re- 
ligion. 

" few days after, in a dark damp noisome dungeon, 
with fettered limb, but unfaltering heart, is the aged 
orator. He who had witnessed that sudden illumina- 
tion, and heard that fearful voice—he, to whom had 
been vouchsafed a glimpse of the veiled I Am; but 
whose veil even struck with its awful splendors the 
mortal speechless—he, the first for whom God had 
stooped from His high heaven, since Moses trembled 
before the burning bush, and received the tablets 
amidst the lightnings, the thunders and the thick 
darkness of Sinai;—he, the saint and the prophet, 
was awaiting death from the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

When Rome, in the person of the bloody Nero, 
wielded that axe, beneath whose keen edge the grey 
hairs of St. Paul were ‘“‘ dabbled in@lcod,” she but 
acted upon the promptings of the same spirit, to sa- 
tiate whose demoniac cravings the other martyrs 
were destroyed by savage beasts, and “‘ sawn as- 
sunder.”’ 

The twelve Caesars passed away like phantoms. 
Nerva, Trajan, Severus, Aurelian and Dioclesian, 
with scores of others mounted the throne, and sway- 
ed for a time, the sceptre, but Rome’s form bowed 
lower, and her limbs became more feeble, disease 
was fast eating to her heart. 

Constantine brimmed at length, the cup of her 
sorrow, by transferring the seat of empire to Byzan- 





tium which he then named Constantinople. A _ par- 
alyzed form whence the spirit had departed, Rome 
lingered on—now desolated by the merciless sword 
of Alaric—now trembling before the fierce war- 
horse of Attila, and now flaming beneath the un- 
sparing torch of Genserick, until in the 5th century 
the last of her emperors yielded his diadem to the 
Herulian king, and in the 8th, Charlemagne trans- 
ferred her destinies to the sway of the Vatican. 
Eleven centuries after, striding over the body of the 
last Palaeoligus, the fierce Mahomet waved his 
bloody crescent over the conquered walls of Con- 
stantinople. 

And now Rome crouches amidst her splendid ru- 
ins—the stricken ‘‘ Niobe of Nations.”” Alas for 
the imperial and eternal city. Fire, flood, famine, 
carnage and pestilence have alternately and repeat- 
edly desolated her—she has been made crimson by 
the blood of her sons—the axe of the wild barbarian 
has shattered her walls and dashed her gates asunder, 
his war-cry has echoed in her palaces and temples, 
and his foot trampled on her broken arches; yet she 
sits upon her seven hilled throne, imperial only in 
her misery—eternal only in her despair. Centur 
after century she has seen her household gods shiv- 
ered around her; and Time himself bringing no ame- 
lioration, but only a thicker mantle of m5 

Let us, as sons of the only true Republic upon 
earth, listen to the solemn lessons of wisdom that 
Rome, ‘‘ though dead,’’ is continually speaking. 

If we avoid that inordinate thirst for dominion, 
that utter disregard for the rights of the human fam- 
ily, that entire and absorbing selfishness, those civil 
dissentions, that ingratitude, cruelty and luxury 
which caused her downfall, upon the broad face of 
our glorious country, our splendid mountains, our 
smiling vallies, our ocean lakes and our mighty riv- 
ers will be reared a government the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world. Butif, disregarding the pre- 
cepts of history and the philosophy of experience, 
we pursue the same course that others, misled by the 
same passions, have pursued; the angel of Freedom 
will recline amidst the ruins of our republic, like 
Rome amid hers, one hand pointing in reproach to 
the tomb of Washington, the other shading a brow 
that must droop in future in hopeless and everlasting 
sorrow. 





MISCELLANY. 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


There were, on the western side of the stream 
which we were following down, a collection of butes 
or conical peaks clustered around one, whose top 
was somewhat in the form of the gable end of an an- 
cient church. This cluster was flanked on each side 
by vast rolls or swells of earth and rock, which rose 
so high as to be capped with snow. In the distance 
to the west, were seen through the openings between 
the butes, a number of spiral peaks that imagination 
could have said formed the western front of a vast 
holy edifice of the eternal hills. On the eastern face 
of the gable bute, there were two transverse seams 
of what appeared to be crystallized quartz. The up- 
right was about sixty feet in length; the cross seam 
about twenty feet, thrown athwart the upright near 
its top and lying parallel to the plane of the horizon. 
I viewed it as the sun rose over the eastern moun- 
tains and fell upon the glittering crystals of this em- 
blem of the Saviour’s suffering; built with the foun- 
dations and treasured in the bosom of these granite 
solitudes. A cross ina church, however fallen we 
may suppose it to be from the original purity of wor- 
ship, excites, as it should, in the minds of all reason- 
able men, a sacred awe arising from the remem- 
brance of the scene in Judea which spread darkness 
like the night over the earth and the sun. But how 
much more impressive was this cross of living rock 
—on the temple of nature where priest never trod ; 
the symbol of redeeming love, engraven when Eden 
was unscathed with sin, by God’s own hand on the 
brow of his everlasting mountains. The trappers 
have reverently named this peak the ‘“‘ Mountain of 
the Holy Cross.”’ It is about eight hundred feet in 
height above the level of the little brook which runs 
a few rods from its base. The upper end of the 
cross is about one hundred feet below the summit. 
There are many dark and stately groves of pine and 
balsam fir in the vicinity. About the brooks grow 
the black alder and the laurel; the honeysuckle and 
a great variety of wild flowers adorn the crevices of 
the roeks. The virgin snows of ages whiten the lofty 
summits around; the voice of the low murmuring 
rivulet trembles in the sacred silence: “ O solitude, 
thou art here,” the lip moves to speak. ‘“‘ Pray, 
kneel, adore,’’ one seems to hear softly breathed in 
every breeze. ‘It is holy ground.””—[ Farnham’s 
Travels in the Oregon Territory. 





SCENERY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


The sun had just risen over the eastern heights, 
sufficiently to give the valley of the Grand River to 
the south east of me, those strong contrasts of light 
and shade which painters know so well how to use 
when sketching a mountain scene at early morning, 
or when the sun is half hidden at night. The peaks 
were bright, the deep shadows sprang off from the 
western sides, above faintly, ond borecsing as they 
descended to the bases, where the deep brown of the 
rocks and earth gave the vales the semblance of un- 
disturbed night. The depression of the valley, as I 
have termed it, was in truth a depression of a vast 
tract of mountains; not unto a plain or vale; but a 
great ravine of butes and ridges, decreasing in height 
from the limit of vision in the northeast, east, and 
south—and falling one below another toward the 
stream, into the diminutive bluffs on its banks. The 
valley below the crossing was less distinctly seen. 
Its — course only could be distinguished among 
the bare hills upon its borders. But the great main 
chain, or Anabuac range, came sweeping up from 
the Arkansas, more sublime, if possible, in its aspect 


Y |than when viewed from the heights farther south. 


It was about one hundred miles distant, the length of 
the section in view about one hundred and sixty; not 
a speck on all its vast outline. It did not show as 
laciers do; but like a drift of newly-fallen snow, 
aped on mountains by some mighty efforts of the 
elements; piled from agé to age; and from day to 
day widening and heightening its untold dimensions. 
Its width, its height, itscubic miles, its mass of rock, 
of earth, of snow, of ice, of waters ascending in 
clouds to shower the lowlands or renew its own robes 
of frosts, of waters sent rushing to the seas, are some 
of the vast items of this sublimity of existence. The 
light of the rising sun falling upon it through the re- 
markably transparent atmosphere of these regions, 
made the view exceedingly distinct. The interven- 
ing space was thickly dotted with lesser peaks, 
which, in the lengthened distance, melted into an 
apparent plain. But the elevation of the great Ana- 
huac ridge, presenting its broad white side to the 
morning light in that dry, clear, upper air, seemed 
as distinctly seen as the tree at my side. An im- 
mensity leaning on the vault of heaven!—[Jdem. 


PEKIN. 


For a century past, Russia has maintained a con 
vent and school at Pekin, where her interpreters re- 
ceive their education in Chinese and Mantchou. 
Every ten years the members of these two establisb- 
ments are changed, and fresh monks and pupils are 
sent from St. Petersburgh. During their stay at Pe- 
kin, the Russians are free to see all things, and visit 
all places, without awakening the restless jealousy 
of the government. Pekin, according to M. Koven- 
ko, is situated in a plain, bounded to the northwest 
by a series of mountains which the Chinese divide 
into northern and western, according to their posi- 
tion with reference tothe city. The northern moun- 
tains are a day’s journey from Pekin—that being no 
great distance. For the Chinese never travel more 
than five and twenty of our miles in a day. This 
road in summer is very picturesque, and the country 
highly cultivated. The yellow millet is the Chinese 
peasant’s plant, par ercellence. Its grain is the ba- 
sis of his nutriment; the stalk is food for his cattle, 
in the place of hay, which they bave never thought 
of cutting. The straw of another species of millet, 
which attains a height of fifteen feet, is used to make 
the fences of gardens, and serves also for fuel. Near 
these northern mountains are some springs, having a 
temperature of forty-five degrees. The water is con- 
ducted, by pipes, into baths cut in the calcareous 
rock, and lined with sheets of lead. Early in the 
spring, crowds assemble at this spot, in search of 
health or for the mere pleasures of the promenade. 
The Imperial family has a palace here, and there 
are several temples in the neighborhood. In these 
temples it is that the weary traveller may seek re- 
pose; but the hospitality of the priests belonging to 
them is by no means gratuitous. M. Kovenko as- 
serts, that a few hours rest will cost about 18 roubles, 
(between 16s. and 17s.,) and upwards of 25 roubles 
are often paid for a day’s. A multitude of fruit 
trees grow in the valleys of these mountains, as well 
as willows, firs, juniper trees, and cypresses; but 
these do not form forests of any considerable extent. 
The western mountains are remarkable for the coal 
which they enclose. So abundant is it, that a space 
of half a league cannot be traversed without meeting 
with rich strata. Yet, either because of this very 
abundance, or from the inveterate habit which the 
Chinese have of leaving all things unperfected, the 
art of mining is yet in its infancy amongst them. 
Machinery to lighten labor, is there unknown. They 
have not even an idea of the pumps indispensable to 
draw off the water. If local circumstances allow, 
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they cut drainage-galleries; if not, they abandon the 
‘ working, when the inundation has gained too far up- 
on them. Their system of ventilation consists in ma- 
king openings at certain distances, over which they 
place wheels turned by men. But these wheels, 
though incessantly in motion, introduce very little 
air into the mines. The mattock, pick-axe, and 
hammer are the mining instruments. A furrow is 
traced with the pick-axe, the mattock is inserted and 
driven in with the hammer; and in this manner, 
lumps of coal are detached, weighing from sixty to 
eighty pounds. Coal is at a moderate price in the 
capital. It is burnt in bronze vases, or its heat is 
distributed along the wall by means of pipes. These 
precautions against cold are very necessary at Pe- 
kin—and not the mere consequences of that stran 
habit which makes the Chinese heat all their drinks, 
even their wine. It freezes and snows often, and on 
the 3lst of December, 1820, M. Timkowski found 
the thermometer there down to twelve degrees below 
zero. 


AN AVALANCHE. 


The French papers give the details of a calamity 
which has occurred in the department of Isere—the 
destruction of the village of Valsenestre by an ava- 
lanche. The snow-fall buried 26 houses, containing 
82 inhabitants—72 of whom were, however, subse- 
quently restored to the light of day, by means of 
ropes and ladders let down the chimneys of the hou- 
ses, from wells dug through the snow which covered 
them. Amongst the ten persons who perished, nine 
were crushed to death, or smothered by the snow 
which enveloped them onevery side. The tenth, 
the mother of the forest-keeper, died in the arms of 
her son, who was extricated from his critical position 
twenty-four hours afterwards. The following partic- 
ulars are interesting. The fatal descent took place 
between the hours of three and four in the morning, 
when the villagers were buried in slumber, and the 
stealthy tread of the mountain-spirit is well express- 
ed in the fact that but few of the sleepers in the bu- 
ried houses, or in the cottages which it spared, were 
awakened by his coming. It was not till day-break 
that the latter were aware of the calamity which had 
befallen their neighbors, and the former, (those of 
them whose homes the casuality had covered but not 
crushed,) fancied the dawn was long in appearing, 
and concluded at last, ia each case, that the com- 
mon occurrence among the mountains of a night of 
snow having blocked up their doors and windows, 
had made temporary prisoners of them, and awaited 
the succour of their immediate neighbors without 
alarm.— Atheneum. 





Literary Notices. 








A TREATISE ON THE RIGHTS OF SuF- 
FRAGB, with an Appendix, by SamuEL JONES, 
Boston, 1842.—The object of the author of the 
above work ‘‘ has been to ascertain and to develop 
the true principles on which the right of suffrage is 
founded, in the governments of the United States; 
and to deduce from them such rules and conclusions 
as are conformable to those principles, and necessa- 
rily result from them ’’ Perhaps no question in re- 
lation to our government, involves consequences of 
deeper importance, or of more general interest than 
the one discussed in the present work: and however 
we may differ from the author as to the views which 
he has offered, we cannot but feel and admit that he 
has entered upon the discussion of the right of suf- 
frage, with an ardent and honest desire to present it 
in what he considers its true light before the people, 
and to call their attention to this, their invaluable 
birthright. In the sixth chapter is a historical re- 
view of the Right of Suffrage according to the con- 
stitution of the United States, and of the several 
States, which is invaluable for reference. Most 
heartily do we concur in the following remarks of 
the author: ‘* Every person, who has observed much 
of the proceedings of our elections, must have per- 
ceived how much effort is sometimes made by the 
different contending parties, to procure the admis- 
sion of unqualified voters. This is too often consid- 
ered rather as a fair trick, than as an invasion of the 
liberties of the people, and an offence against their 
sovereignty. It is considered rather as a venial of- 
fence, or no offence at all, than as a kind of moral 
treason, as in fact it is against the constitution.”— 
The rights of suffrage lie deep at the very foundations 
of our social edifice, based as it is upon the masses, 
and erected as it was, for the interests of all. 

The work is written in a clear and interesting 
style, and printed in a neat and handsome manner. 

Messrs. Bass & Hutrcninson, 45 Market-st., 
are the agents for the sale of the work. 





Tue Dramatic WorKSAND Poems or Wm. 
SHAKSPEARB, with Notes, “<— and selected, 
and introductory remarks to each play, by Samuel 
Weller Singer, P. S. A., anda life of the poet by 
Charles Symmons, D. D., illustrated by nineteen 
splendid engravings on steel. To be issued complete 
in eight numbers of nearly 150 octavo pages, with 
all the engravings, al 25 cents each. 

History or Europe, from the commencement 
of the French Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons in 1815, Archibald Alison, F. R. 
S. E., advocate, now publishing in 16 Nos., at 25 
cts. each. 

Tue Famity Lisrary—Numbering 157 vol- 
umes, to be issued entire, one volume weekly, at 25 


8 | cts. a volume—the first number being the 1st volume 


of Minman’s History or THE Jews. These 
volumes will be illustrated and embellished with nu- 
merous engravings, as in the previous editions, print- 
ed on paper equally good and bound in fancy French 
covers. 

An Encycitopmp1a or Scrence, LiTeRA- 
TURE AND ART, comprising the history, descrip- 
tion and scientific principles of every branch of hu- 
man knowledge, with the derivation and definition of 
all the terms in use. Illustrated by engravings on 
wood. General Editor, W. T. Branpp, F. R. 5S. 
L. and E. of Her Majesty’s Mint, Professor of Chem- 
— &c.; now publishing in 12 Nos. at 25 cts. each. 

he above works are now in the course of publi- 
cation, by the Messrs. HArPER, at such rates as to 
place them within the reach of the whole reading 
coment Thanks are eminently due these enter- 
prising publishers, for thus making universally ac- 
cessible such useful and standard works. SHAK- 
SPEARE should be familiar to every mind. In what 
other author do we find such profound knowledge of 
human nature—such golden poetry of thought and 
expression—such wonderful versatility—such wit 
and passion—such splendor and simplicity ?—Beau- 
ties are scattered throughout his pages as profusely 
as cowslips by a streamlet in spring, and seem to 
grow as naturally in the teemi soll of his genius. 
The first number is before us, with a fine engravin 
of the illustrious author, a sketch of his life, wit 
‘* The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Merry 
Wives of Windsor—Twelfth Night or What You 
Will, and a part of Measure for Measure, with prelim- 
inary remarks and notes affixed toeach play.”’ Itis 
printed in clear type, upon soft white paper, and is 
altogether in a beautiful dress. There is a spirited 
etching, illustrating a scene in ‘* The Tempest,’’ 
and also a beautiful vignette. The 2d and 3d num- 
bers have also appeared. 


Aurson’s History or Europe, has already 
gained a high rank among the most valuable works 
in historical literature. The immense industry of 
the author has enabled him to lay before the reader 
an accumulation of facts and circumstances connec- 
ted with the great event, which he has undertaken to 
treat of, and the subsequent history of Europe, for 
which the student as well as the general reader can- 
not be too thankful. And for the cheap manner in 
which this history is presented tothe American pub- 
lic, the Messrs. Harper deserve the highest praise 
and gratitude of the people, in thus enabling them, 
at so light an expense, to obtain a copy of a work, 
invaluable to all who feel intere in an event, 
the consequences of which, for good and for evil, are 
yet operating upon the whole civilized world. The 

blication has advanced to its seventh No. and is 

eautifully printed. 


Miiman’s History or tHe Jews. This 
work has been for years before the public, and has 
become a standard work. Independently of their 
religious history, perhaps no people have ever had 
so singular and so eventful a history. Triumphant 
and oppressed, they have ever been, what they now 
are, a separate people: the nations which flourished 
during the palmy days of the Jews, have passed 
away for ever, and the faint mutterings of oblivion 
are all that we now know of their splendor or their 
greatness; but the Jews still remain—‘“ a peculiar 
people.’? Although we do not yield implicit credit 
to all the views of the author, there is so much in 
the present work that is so truly valuable, that we 
warmly commend it to the attention of our readers. 
All the volumes of this work are now published, it 
being the commencement of the valuable Family 
Library, mentioned at the head of our notices. 


Branpve’s Encycirop“p1a.—This is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable work. It isa mine of entertain- 
ment and instruction. The fifth part is now upon 
our table, with distinct type, fine paper and engrav- 
ings, neatly executed. We are indebted for the 
above works to the politeness of Mr. Steere of 
this city, at whose store they can be obtained at the 
merely nominal price of 25 cents for each number. 





Ancignt Ecypt—Her Monuments, Hierogly- 
History and Archeology, and other subjects 


7 ieroglyphical Literature, 
GeorGe R. Guippon, late United States Coed 


at Cauiro.—This is the first attempt to exhibit before 
the American people, by an American author, the 


wonderful discoveries in early ian oe , and 
archeology. The information Lage sented, has 
heretofore been contained only in works, which were 
se rare even in choice and well selected libraries, 

whose expense precluded them from the use of 
the large majority even of educated men in our coun- 
try. We hope that the efforts of the author thus to 
diffuse generally the valuable information contained 
in the present work, will be richly repaid by its ra- 
pid sale. For this additional proof of the y Ae vd of 
the publishers of the New Wor Lp to keep pace with 
the science and researcn of modern times, they are 
entitled to high commendation. 

METEOROLOGY, comprising a description of the 
atmosphere and its phenomena, the laws of climate in 
general, and especially the climatic features peculiar 
to the region of the United States, §c. by SAMUEL 
Forry, M. D.—This work has just been issued by 
the New Wor .p, and asa popular treatise on 
this beautiful and interesting science, by an author 
of high and well-deserved celebrity, is entitled to a 

rateful reception at the hands of the public. It was 

ardly to be expected, though we should have been 
glad to have seen some points more fully investiga- 
ted and elaborately discussed. The publishers of 
the New World, in cee a a work of this cha- 
racter to the public, have done good service to the 
cause of science. It may be found at Mr. Little’s 
literary rooms. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This number is sent to all the subscribers to the 
second volume. If they desire to continue their sub- 
scriptions, they are requested to send the amount 
(one dollar) through the post-master, addressed to 
‘The Northern Light, Albany, N. Y.” 

We have concluded to alter the day of publication 
from the 15th of each month to the Ist. The second 
No. will therefore be issued on the 1st of June next, 
and it and the succeeding numbers will be sent to 
those only from whom the money is received. The 
third or July number, and the numbers subsequent, 
will be issued on the Ist of each month punctually. 
In consequence of the alteration in the day of pub- 
lication, the present volume will end in April next 
instead of March as heretofore, making in all, the 
usual twelve numbers. 

Any person who will send $5, will be entitled to 
one extra copy, or six copies for the @5; to be ad- 
dressed to such names as may be directed. 

{AGENTS are requested to forward as many 
names and subscriptions as possible previous to the 
15th of May. 


Errata to “‘ A Protective Turiff,” in our last 
number.—For 100,000,000, 10th line from bottom in 
Ist column, read 110,000,000. For ‘‘or buy” in 
lst column, 28th line from top, read ‘‘do buy.” 
For “sold 110,000,000,” ‘‘ bought 110,000,000,” 
in tables, in second column, read “ sold abroad and 
bought ditto, $110,000,000.” At page 182, Ist co- 
lumn, 23d line from top, the word ‘‘ not” should be 
omitted. In 1st column, same page, for ‘‘ there will 
still be a surplus of $10,000,000 which cannot be 
sold in the State, and must be exported,” read 
$5,000,000.” And for the total surplus of “ $27,- 
000,000,” read ‘‘ $15,000,000.” In same column, 
13 lines from bottom, for ‘‘ country”’ read ‘‘ county.” 


AGENTS. 


Lenox, .—John G. Stanley. 
Watert N. Y.—Pliny Miles. 
Aurora, N. V.—Rev. John Walker. 
New-York Oe ae 88 Bowery. we 
ton wman, cor. Ann Nassau. 
Utica—Isaiah Tiffany Genesee-street. 
Buffalo—W. B. & C. E. Peck. 
Oswego—E. W. Clarke. 








TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
Misael Ballard, of Sardinia, N. Y. 
Thos. M. Easterly of Brattleboro’, Vt. 
ae ere a. sy 

ton. roc o Be 
Z. N. Graves, of Troy,N. ¥. 
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